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WINDOWS or'sronze 


weathertight, dustproof, rattleproof, moderate in price 


TODAY you can give your clients the beauty and luxury 
of bronze or aluminum windows—even for buildings 
and residences of moderate cost. Casement or double 
hung—they provide maximum light and visibility. 

For more than 20 years, we have served the Archi- 
tect—with architectural metal work of distinction. 
During this period, 
we have supplied 
fine bronze and alu- 
minum windows for 
many of America’s 
principal buildings... 
Today we can offer 
you these remarkable 
new patented win- 
dows, with top quality in both workmanship and 
materials, at prices less than half of those formerly 
paid for windows of much lower efficiency and no 
higher quality. 

Permatite Windows combine dignity, beauty and 


Bronze or Aluminum  - 


WINDOWS REVOLVING DOORS 








PERMATITE 
wINDOW S 


Casement or Double Hung 
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protection. They are virtually airtight, 
rain- and dustproof. They are rattleproof, 
free from warping or sticking and easy 
to operate. The lightest touch brings 
quick response. They are rustproof 
—no painting required — practically 


no maintenance costs. 
Available in stand- 
ard or special sizes. 

Permatite Windows 
save fuel—and are ideal for air-conditioned homes. 
Laboratory Tests at the Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics, New York University, indicated — for 
both casement and double hung windows—an un- 
precedented resistance to air infiltration. 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


34-19 Tenth Street : 





Long Island City, N.Y. 
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International Congress 
Coming in Paris 


The Fourteenth International Congress 
of Architects will be held in Paris 
during the week of July 17, 1937, and 
will thus give any architect who in- 
tends to visit the Exposition there an 
additional opportunity to enlarge his 
knowledge, acquaintanceship, and hori- 
zon, however expansive they may be. 

While the program has not yet been 
completed, the sessions will take place 
in the Halls of the Exposition. Archi- 
tects who attend the Congress may 
go as official delegates so designated 
by their Governments, as delegates of 
an architectural society, or simply as 
private individuals seeking a good 
time and additional education. In any 
event, certain privileges will be ex- 
tended to them if they register before- 
hand, such as the right to participate 
in all the entertainment provided by 
the Congress, and reductions in the 
cost of travel and the Exposition’s 
places of amusement. 

Further information concerning 
written discussions, the themes of the 
Congress, etc., may be had on appli- 
cation to either Major George Oakley 
Totten, Jr., Secretary of the American 
Section, International Congress of 
Architects, 2633 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., or its 
Chairman, C. C. Zantzinger, Archi- 
tects’ Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A.1.A. Scholarships 


Scholarships for advanced study, re- 
search, and travel have been established 
by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, which has received $104,000 to 
promote higher education in architec- 
ture from the estate of the late Ed- 
ward Langley, architect of Scranton, 
Pa., it is announced by Stephen F. 
Voorhees of New York, president of 
the Institute. 

The awards, which will not exceed 
ten each year, are open to any archi- 
tectural draftsman, teacher of archi- 
tecture, or graduate student who is a 
citizen of the United States or of 
Canada and who gives evidence satis- 
factory to the Institute of his charac- 
ter, ability, purpose, and need. 

More than sixty architectural 
schools and hundreds of architects’ 
offices will be drawn upon for candi- 
dates, according to Mr. Voorhees. 
Selections will be made from the 
schools by the Institute’s Committee 


on Education, headed by Dean William 
Emerson of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and from the 
offices by the Regional Directors of 
the Institute. Final grants will be de- 
termined by the Institute’s Investment 
Committee, of which Edwin Berg- 
strom of Los Angeles is chairman. The 
1937 awards will be announced on 
September 1. 


Competition Jury Selected 


A jury of nationally known engineers 
and architects has been named to select 
the prize winning designs in the ninth 
students’ bridge design competition 
which is held by the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, 200 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. The jury 
consists of Dr. D. B. Steinman, Con- 
sulting Engineer; Mr. Jay Downer, 
Consulting Engineer; Mr. Kenneth M. 
Murchison, Architect; Mr. Alfred 
Fellheimer, Architect, and Mr. F. E. 
Schmitt, Editor of Engineering News- 
Record. 

The competition is open to all stu- 
dents of engineering or architecture 
registered in technical schools, colleges 
and universities of the United States. 
From the designs submitted three will 
be selected to receive prizes of $150, 
$100, and $50. The jury will meet on 
April 20 next to make these selections. 

The problem is to design a highway 
bridge to carry a roadway in a straight 
line over a stream 300 feet wide, bank 
to bank, connecting a parkway on the 
high land to the south with a boule- 
vard on the plateau to the north. The 
proposed bridge would have four lanes 
forty feet between curbs, with one 
five-foot sidewalk. 

Competitors must submit their de- 
signs on or before the 12th of April. 





Joint European Congress 


The International Housing Association, 
32 Quai des Celestins, Paris IV, and 
the International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Town Planning, the head- 
quarters of which are at 25 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.1., will hold a 
Congress from July Sth to 13th, 1937, 
at the Paris World Exposition. At the 
same time and place, the International 
Union of Cities and the International 
Institution for Administrative Sci- 
ences, both of Brussels, will meet for 
their annual conferences. 

The Congress agenda includes low- 
rent and low-cost housing, town plan- 
ning, and the abatement of smoke in 
cities. Housing reform will be the 
general theme. 

If you catch an early boat, you can 
take in this session as well as the XIV 
International Congress. 


Ohio Lumber Association 
Competition Results 


A Small House Competition conducted 
by the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers and open to Ohio 
architects was judged on January 
19th-21st by a Jury comprised of 
Russell F. Whitehead, Editor of PEN- 
cit Points, Charles F. Cellarius, 
President of the Ohio Society of 
Architects, and Dr. St. John Chubb, 
head of the Architectural Department 
of Ohio State University. 

The First Prize, and the Associa- 
tion’s 1936 Gold Medal, was awarded 
to John J. Keil of Lima, Ohio. Honor- 
able Mentions were given A. Carol 
Sanford, 1221-26th Street, Canton; 
Ed. J. Schutte, 920 E. McMillan 
Street, Cincinnati; Pettit & Oman, 
2569 N. Haight Street, Columbus; 
and R. Franklyn Outcalt, Cleveland. 





Rendering of a design by Pettit & Oman, Architects, for an office building for 
the O. M. Scott && Sons Company in Columbus, Ohio. Glass blocks are to be 
extensively used for walls as indicated. The entrance is another interesting feature 
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NEW PEACH ON 
THE FAMILY TREE! 


PULVER, PULVER. AND PULVER 
JOYFULLY ANNOUNCE FURTHER EXPANSION! 
On JANUARY 107 1937 
JONATHAN WADE PULVER 
WAS ADDED TO THE STAFF AND IT WAS VOTED 
TO ADOPT A NEW FIRM NAME, 


TH E-PULVE R: COMPANY ,Lro 
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VISITORS NOW WELCOME 
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the notice of Joy’s ar- 
rival! Is there no limit 


10 WHITCOMB ST. BELMONT, MASS. ULS.A to his versatility? 


Scénes de la Vie 
de Boston 


Previous to the great hiatus an archi- 
tectural student,- when he cut loose 
from school, had no further connec- 
tion with a professional group unless 
he joined the A.I.A. later in life. A 
lad who got his design at the Boston 
Architectural Club usually retained 
an interest in its social events for sev- 
eral years after his atelier days were 
over. Most draftsmen were lone eagles, 
or doves, and had no common social 
or professional ties; like the birds their 
simple philosophy was “fly and let fly.” 
When cologne spirits cost fifteen 
dollars a gallon nobody seemed to care 
about this, one way or the other. The 
birth of group consciousness came 
with privation, for then we had more 
time to think, and the mind is said to 
work smoother on one pork chop than 
after gastronomic indulgence of a 
more sumptuous order. Some of us 
sought to improve our position 
through discussion of common profes- 
sional interests, not necessarily eco- 
nomic; others dusted off any one of 
several old slogans about strength 
through unity. The opportunely cre- 
ated Architectural League of Boston 
and the F.A.E.C.T., a national body, 
pretty well covered the varying points 
of view among these new joiners. 
Meanwhile the Boston Architectural 





Club observed this unexampled trend 
and asked why, with its long estab- 
lished organization and excellent facil- 
ities, it should not make an_ ideal 
rallying place for draftsmen. To that 
end there was an open meeting at the 
Club, in the month of February, at- 
tended by architects, employees, and 
students. Among the speakers were 
Mr. Charles D. Maginnis, Mr. James 
Ford Clapp, and Mr. Robert P. Bel- 
lows. Beer and pretzels catalyzed the 
general five-minute talks that made up 
the evening, all aimed to clarify the 
question above propounded. The writer 
had a conflicting rendezvous with a 
grippe bug, but his informants say it 
was most enjoyable as a secial event, 
and far from a vain proceeding, al- 
though everything could not be said 
in One meeting. Certainly the Club 
and the League have many points in 
common, with the important differ- 
ence that no architectural employer 
may hold office in the latter. 

Recently two members of the 
League reported that their horizons 
had been advanced a peg. One had a 
house client in the building industry, 
who asked if someone at the blue- 
printers couldn’t dash off a set of 
specifications, just for mortgage pur- 
poses, and the other was scouting a 
job. He presented himself before an 
architect in need of a draftsman. 
“How cheap will you work?” asked 





the former. Such forthrightness in a 
profession usually obfuscated by real 
and imaginary subtleties was a distinct 
shock to the aspirant, who straight- 
way made off. 

In alphabetical circles political thau- 
maturgy continues unabated. Not long 
since, a group of trained men were 
transformed into clerks, to make 
space for a number of Nature’s own 
clerks who desired a higher rating, and 
had friends. 

At this season one recails that 
ephemeral but intense “annual” of the 
twenties, when architectural students 
of Harvard and Technology put on a 
New England version of the Four Arts 
Ball. Smashing success was theirs from 
the first, but such things are viewed 
more tolerantly in France. We take 
our beans less seriously than in days 
gone by, but not our Saturday baths, 
or our hereditary belief in dignified 
fun. 

A popular and promising architec- 
tural man and mountaineer of this 
fair city quit us a few years ago to 
try his luck elsewhere. The merits of 
that act may be debated, but there is 
no question of our pleasure upon hear- 
ing that George Larson is back in the 
fold again, with John Russell Pope. 

Norman Brazer is another talented 
man who packed up and left, when 
the profession failed us. More fortu- 
nate than most, he spent the dull hours 
in travel and the development of an 
expert ski technique. Now he lavishes 
his architectural impulses on the grad- 
ual development of a_ beautifully 
studied country place in Southera 
Maine, doing much of the work him- 
self. 

Ezra Weston, whose sage remarks 
relative to life and architecture are 
famous hereabouts, has set up an office 
in nearby Cohasset. 

John Whorf is again giving a series 
of ten lessons in water-color instruc- 
tion. They are held in the Rogers 
Building of M.I.T., on Saturdays at 
one in the afternoon. 

LEON KEACH 


Booth Fellowship 
to be Awarded 


The College of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, announces that the 
George G. Booth Traveling Fellowship 
in Architecture will be offered again 
this vear, and the competition in de- 
sign will be conducted during the two 
weeks beginning on April 9. This com- 
petition is open to all graduates of the 
school who have not reached their 
thirtieth birthday on that date. Pros- 
pective competitors should write to the 
Office of the College of Architecture, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, at once. 
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Smith Bowen, Founder 


E pause in our manufacturing activities to thank our many good 

friends in the architectural profession for the recognition ac- 

corded our products through these many years. It has been our 
privilege to pioneer and develop a number of materials that have found 
ready acceptance with those who plan and build. It is a long journey 
from the days of the lamp-lighted home to the air-conditioned residence, 
but changing needs have been met with new and better Pecora products 
and with an unchanging policy that every product must be truly repre- 
sentative of the highest possible quality. — = 


A Bit of Company History: Pecora Paint Company was founded in 1862 by 
Smith Bowen at a most unpropitious time in American history. A war between the 
States was in progress and trade, other than munitions, was at low ebb. A small 
factory was set up at 150 North Fourth Street in the City of Philadelphia, for the 
manufacture of paints and paint specialties. The business prospered sufficiently to 
permit Smith Bowen’s two sons, Samuel Bispham and John Bispham Bowen, to re- 
ceive a college education. In 1872, the older son, Samuel, entered the business, fol- 
lowed later by John. In 1886 Smith Bowen died and the two sons carried on as 
equal partners until 1902 when John retired and sold his interest to Samuel. Mean- 
while, in 1890, the Company acquired property at its present site in North Phila- 
delphia and moved into larger quarters. In 1904, Samuel’s older son, Samuel Bispham 
Bowen, Jr., completed his education at University of Pennsylvania and joined the 
firm. In 1910, Samuel’s younger son, Laurance, after receiving his degree at Cornell 
University, followed in the family tradition. In 1911, the firm was incorporated, 
with Samuel Bispham Bowen as President, which office he held until 1928, at which 3 
time he became Chairman of the Board and the other elected officers were: Samuel 57 Years Ago 

Bispham Bowen, Jr., President, Laurance Bowen, Vice President, 
J. H. Johnson, Secretary, and J. J. Schisselbauer, Treasurer. 








Pecora Products Include: Industrial Paints, Varnishes, Mastics, 
Putties, Calking Compounds, Mortar Stains, Cements, and Lutings 
for the Chemical trade, and other specialties of similar character. 


Of special interest to architects at this time is the rapidly increas- 
ing use of Pecora Calking Compound for air conditioning projects, 
because it is essential to seal all joints. Another present-day devel- 
opment is the use of Pecora Suction Mastic for the installation of 
structural glass. 

Pecora Products are described in Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue. 
Literature is available and will be gladly sent upon request. If you 
have any special problems that involve the use of products such as 
/ _—- we manufacture, be sure to consult our Architect’s Service Depart- 
Present Pecora Plant ment. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INc. 
SEDGLEY AVE. & VENANGO ST. Member of Producers’ Council, Inc. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SAMUEL BisPHAM BOWEN, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


SAMUEL BisPHAM BowEN, JR., President 


LAURANCE BowEN, Vice President 





J. H. JoHNson, Secretary 





J. J. ScHissELBAUER, Treasurer 
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1937 Great Lakes 
Ex position 


Accompanied by bright lights, loud 
trumpets, and much fanfare, the open- 
ing of the 1937 Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, will take 
place on May 29th. It will continue 
through September 6th, and is ex- 
pected to surpass last year’s edition in 
many ways. Bigger and better enter- 
tainments and more colorful exhibits 
have been planned throughout, insur- 
ing even more success than was en- 
joyed in 1936. 

Anthony Thormin of Cleveland has 
been named Architect for the new 
projects by Lincoln G. Dickey, Direc- 
tor of the Exposition. Mr. Thormin 
was Supervising Director last year. He 
is a member of the A.I.A. and the 
Ohio Society of Architects. 

A. M. Gonsior will be the Director 
of Construction again this year, and 
R. G. Frisbee will continue as the Di- 
rector of Works. 


S pinach Growers 
Honor Popeye 


A statue of “Popeye” will be erected 
in the Winter Garden Spinach Section 
in Crystal City, Texas, in honor of 
E. C. Segar, creator of the “Popeye” 
comic strip if an idea proposed by 
O. P. Schnabel, San Antonio manager 
of the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, is carried out. 

A drawing of the proposed statue has 
been made by Max M. Sandfield, San 
Antonio Architect. The statue, to be 
carved of Texas Limestone, will be in 
the form of a large can of spinach as 
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Proposed statue of “Popeye” designed 
by Max M. Sandfield, Architect, to bi 
erected by grateful spinach growers 
in Crystal City, Texas, in his honor 





a base, with “Popeye” sitting on the 
can eating spinach out of another can. 

The erection of this statue in the 
heart of the world’s greatest Spinach- 
growing country will be a fitting 
tribute to the man who has made 
young and old alike ‘“Spinach-con- 
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Vegliante Award Established 


Under the terms of a Trust Fund es- 
tablished by the late Anton L. Vegli- 
ante, R.A. of Garfield, N. J., who was 
a Charter Member of the Architects 
League of Northern New Jersey, the 
sum of Five Thousand Dollars invested 
in securities has been established and 
the annual income therefrom used to 
make an annual award to some mem- 
ber of the Architects League of 
Northern New Jersey who has distin- 
guished himself during the preceding 
year in the architectural world, or 
who because of his achievements and 
accomplishments merits such an 
award. This shall be known as the 
Vegliante Memorial Award. 

The first annual dividend of this 
fund was made available in October, 
1936, following several years litigation 
of the estate of the deceased and will 
be available at the same time hereafter 
every year, when the award will be 
made as above provided. 

In order to be eligible for consider- 
ation for this award, architects must 
be members of the Architects League 
of Northern New Jersey in good 
standing. 

At the last meeting of the League, 
Theo. S. Holmes of Teaneck was 
elected President for the year 1937. 
Other officers, elected at the same 
time, are Harold G. Anderson, First 
Vice President; Harry Stephens, Sec- 
ond Vice President; Harry Lucht, 
Corresponding Secretary; John J. 
Trich, Recording Secretary; and Dan- 
iel P. Conte, Treasurer. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate Fellowship 


Three $1000 Fellowships in Archi- 
tecture, two a gift of the Theophilus 
Parsons Chandler Foundation, the 
other from an unknown donor, will 
be awarded by the University of Penn- 
sylvania for 1937-38. 

The candidates selected shall agree 
to complete a full year’s program in 
design and other required subjects. If 
eligible, they will also enter, as part 
of the required work, competitions for 
foreign traveling scholarships. 

All the other details will be given 
upon request. Professor Harry Stern- 
feld, School of Fine Arts, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
in charge. 

Applications must be mailed by 
April Sth, 1937, or not be accepted. 
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We have had these Data Sheets 
prepared by Don Graf to save your 
time in detailing and specifying 
GYPSTEEL PLANK for floors and 
roofs. These Data Sheets are de- 
signed for your Data Sheet Library 
in the same handy, convenient form 
that has made this series so popular 
in “Pencil Points.” With these 
sheets in your Data Book, you will 
have at your finger-tips the answers 
to your questions on the sizes, safe 
loads and methods of installation. 
These sheets are free—fill out and 
mail the coupon on the opposite 
page now. 
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GUSTAV JENSEN, A SELECTION OF WHOSE 
DESIGNS IS SHOWN ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES, 
IS GENERALLY CONCEDED TO BE AMONG THE 
LEADERS OF HIS CHOSEN FIELD. HE IS A 
“‘DESIGNER’S DESIGNER'’—ONE WHO HOLDS THE 
ADMIRATION AND RESPECT OF HIS TALENTED 
COMPETITORS AS WELL AS THAT OF HIS CLIENTS 
THE DECORATIVE ‘“‘SPOT’’ BELOW WAS MADE TO 


BE USED ON THE COVER OF A PORTFOLIO FOR 
SPECIMENS SENT OUT BY THE ALDUS PRINTERS 
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THE ADRIENNE LINE, WHOSE PACKAGING WAS DESIGNED BY 
GUSTAV JENSEN LAST YEAR FOR THE UNITED DRUG COM. 
PANY (THE LIGGETT AND REXALL STORES) HAS JUST BEEN 
AWARDED THE IRWIN D. WOLF TROPHY GIVEN BY THE 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION ANNUALLY FOR THE 
MOST DISTINCTLY MERITORIOUS PACKAGING JOB DONE IN 
AMERICA DURING THE YEAR. COLOR BY GRAPHOTO, N. Y 
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GUSTAV JENSEN 


BY Li NTDON. Wis ee 


Tue most challenging figure among designers in America today is Gustav Jensen. 





He is a challenger because his methods and his results per- 
mit us to see how foolish it is to go on being hoodwinked by 
the shady dreams of material successes that are concocted by 
those who substitute persistence and methodical trial for the 
quick advances of the truly artistic and creative will. 

Science and industry and outward life are developing 
themselves daily by leaps and bounds. The innovators and 
originators in those fields innocently fall a too easy prey be- 
fore a growing host of over-enthusiastic personalities who 
talk softly of engineered products, merchandising, stream- 
lining, and prefabrication. It all sounds very alluring. Sales 
departments quiver with delight at the thought; and swear 
not infrequently with anger at the results. 

The whole policy has no definite objectives; it suffers from 
a complication of contradictory and uninspired oppor- 
tunism. 

Gustav Jensen comes from another background. He offers 
no revolutionary theories nor promises the wealth of the 
Indies overnight. He was schooled and trained in an environ- 
ment whose cultural quality and restricted size put an em- 
phasis on honesty and excellence. Sham and falsity are soon 
unmasked by the ever-watchful and jealous eyes of the artists 
of the Danish capital. There a man really has to learn the 
fundamentals of his craft to survive. 

Insofar as the varied range of his designs and drawings 
may have one central theme, Gustav Jensen is constantly 
seeking the way to beauty and understanding and to a reali- 
zation of the problems of man. This theme is the axiom of 
any artist’s life but it is necessary to lay special stress on it 
before saying anything about the specific matter and content 
of Jensen’s work, because we are dealing primarily with a 
philosophical matter. 

His first interest centers neither in an abstracted or de- 
tailed description of form or color, but in an effort to catch 
their human essences and significances. There is no short cut 
to beauty in his philosophy. Only in the diverse richness of 
life can you come upon it. When thus discovered, it is a 
treasure for memory. 

From the sparkling life in Copenhagen at the early years 
of this century, he brings a rich heritage of Danish culture 
to his work. He sees modern American problems from a back- 
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THE MODEL OF A SINK FIXTURE DESIGNED BY JENSEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY’S MONEL 
METAL SINKS (1931) IS A THING OF BEAUTY. ITS FORM IS FRESH, FUNCTIONAL, AND FREE FROM THE BONDAGE 


OF 


PRECEDENT. AT 


THE 


LEFT, 


A SWITCHPLATE, 


Ruth 


Bernhard 





SIMPLY TREATED WITH A DIVIDING STRIPE, IS DISTINCTIVE 


ground of Scandinavian matter-of-factness 
that inspires more confidence than a thin and 
flip discussion of the abstractions of geometry 
or mechanics. Honesty of purpose, sincerity of 
workmanship and elegance of execution are 
qualities that mean something when embodied 
in the six-foot-two of this vigorous Dane. 

Glory in toil has always been a quality of 
Scandinavians. Love of nature, the sun and 
flowers enliven their hearts; affection for and 
hatred of the sea, which both batters their 
shores with ruin and death and carries them 
off to adventure in China or Patagonia, fills 
their spirits; satisfaction in the good things of 
life and human friendship warms their lives. 
The bleak cold and darkness of the northern 
winter sends their imaginations scurrying to 
southern climes; they long for Italy and, being 
romantics, they people it with Cesar and his 
legions as they day-dream in the sunlight or 
dance in the fiesta. They build into their 
northern cities and lives as much:of this gay 
spirit of the sunny south as they can. 

A burning and revivifying breath of the 
classic leavens all Jensen’s artistic effort. It 
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A METAL DOORKNOB DESIGNED IN 1934 IS SURPRIS- 
INGLY COMFORTABLE TO THE HAND. THE DOORS OF 
JENSEN’S STUDIO ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE STRONG, 
SIMPLE, AND DECORATIVE PIECES OF FINE HARDWARE, 
BELOW IS A TELEPHONE INSPRUMENT JENSEN DID IN 
1929 FOR THE. BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES. HE 
REJECTED SCORES OF SKETCHES WHICH DID NOT QUITE 
SATISFY HIS SENSE OF BEAUTY AND FITNESS BEFORE 
REACHING THIS TRIUMPH OF REFINED AND APPROPRI- 
ATE FORM FOR THE MODEL INSTRUMENT SHOWN HERE 


Ruth Bernhard 

















THE NORGE REFRIGERATOR EXHIBIT AT THE CHICAGO FAIR OF 1933 WAS THOUGHT BY MANY DISCRIMINATING 
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VISITORS TO BE THE BEST THING OF THE SORT IN THE ENTIRE SHOW. THE REFRIGERATORS THEMSELVES WERE - 


USED BY JENSEN AS AN ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENT IN A MAGNIFICENTLY SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE COMPOSITION 


flowers with the fantasy and mistiness of 
Hamlet. In him as in all Scandinavians, be 
prepared not only for intensity and mystery 
of color and form, but for brilliancy of con- 
trast—the cold of ice and the heat of fire. 

Day by day, as the loveliness of the world 
and the spirit of man is being more and more 
besmirched by the destructive hands of uncon- 
trolled mechanization, industrialization and 
war, the world sees with what evocative skill 
the artists of Scandinavia have been opening 
up vistas through the turmoil, the suggestion 
of exquisite, unarrested moments. Gustav Jen- 
sen, too, fills his drawings with some of that 
unravished quietness. With him the eye and 
mind travel far and live adventurously. He 
reveals his love of the past, emphasizes his ani- 
mosities, shows his love of nature, as he pro- 
duces his beautiful, original, and compassion- 
ate designs. It is in their beauty and their com- 
passion that their special value lies. 

Few designers in America today have had 
the breadth and scope of background he has 
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had. It is one in which philosophy and ideals 
and culture mingle as they are reflected in life 
and living. Its most emphatic point is a great 
disdain for an ignorant toleration of hurry and 
noise and its greatest animosity the snobbish 
pursuit of beauty. 

His method and his spirit are seen immedi- 
ately as he sits down to design a series of boxes 
to hold feminine toilet articles. Phase after 
phase of study finally yields a product that is 
no retrospect of history, or a rehash of any 
particular style. It is simply the effort to catch 
a living enchantment. In that small white and 
gold powder box, seized and held fast, is a drop 
of the fine and fugitive stuff that is the essence 
of a beautiful woman. It glows with the per- 
fume, lights, rustle of silks, flowers, and music 
of an opera box, as well as the airy grace of a 
ballet dancer. It has captured a nostalgic mo- 
ment from life. 

The elegance of the labels on the tins con- 
taining meats and delicacies wafts the mind 
through the material pleasures of a gay com- 
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JARS FOR FINE COSMETIC CREAMS (1936), A 
CONTAINER FOR A MINIATURE RUG (1934), 
AND A BOX OF UNUSUAL SHAPE DESIGNED 
FOR THE STAR CASE COMPANY (1931) ARE 
ALL POSSESSED OF THAT INDEFINABLE 
, QUALITY THAT MARKS ALL OF JENSEN’S 
DESIGNS AS EXPRESSIONS OF HIS OWN 
PECULIAR GENIUS. THEY ALWAYS SEEM, AT 
THE SAME TIME, TO CATCH THE ESSENCE 
OF THE PRODUCTS THEY AIM TO EXPRESS 
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DESIGNS INVOLVING LETTERING OR 
TYPOGRAPHY, OF WHICH FIELDS JEN- 
SEN IS AN ACKNOWLEDGED MASTER, 
GIVE HIM FULL SCOPE FOR THE PLAY 
OF FANCY— ALWAYS CONTROLLED, 
HOWEVER, BY A SENSITIVE REFINE- 
MENT. THE TITLE PAGE FOR STUDE- 
BAKER AND THE SKETCH FOR THE 
COVER OF THE FAMOUS QUARTERLY 
PUBLISHED FOR BOOK COLLECTORS 
ARE GOOD EXAMPLES OF HIS SKILL 















AN UNUSUAL FOLDER FOR A 
PAPER MANUFACTURER AND A 
HAND-LETTERED ADVERTISE- 
MENT, ONE OF A SERIES USED 
BY HARDMAN, PECK & COMPANY 
IN NEWSPAPERS, ARE LITTLE 
MASTERPIECES OF DESIGN THAT 
SHOW JENSEN’S PERFECT SENSE 
OF BALANCE AND _ DELICATE 
SPACE RELATIONSHIPS. THE 
“RAGS” FOLDER WAS PRINTED 
IN TWO COLORS, BLACK FOR 
THE TYPE AND A SOFT GREEN 
FOR THE HAND DRAWN POR- 
TIONS. THE PIANO AD IS RE- 
PRODUCED AT THE EXACT SIZE 
AT WHICH IT WAS PUBLISHED 


AN OCCASIONAL REMINDER OF THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD ParER yee 
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THE REPEAL OF PROHIBITION 
GAVE DESIGNERS AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO CREATE DISTINCTIVE FORMS 
FOR LIQUOR BOTTLES THAT MIGHT 
COMPETE WITH THE FINE CREA 
TIONS EVOLVED THROUGH THE 
CENTURIES BY FOREIGN DIS. 


TILLERS AND BREWERS. JENSEN 


HAS PRODUCED SEVERAL SUCH DE. 
SIGNS THAT DO NOT SUFFER BY 
COMPARISON WITH THE BEST THE 
PAST HAS PRODUCED. IF THE GIN 
COMES UP TO THE STANDARD SET 
BY THESE CONTAINERS, THERE 
WILL BE NO CAUSE FOR COM- 
PLAINT BY NORMAL DRINKERS 
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THREE SKETCHES FOR BOTTLES 
LENTHERIC’S TO CONTAIN 

rll PERFUME, CHARLES OF THE 
| RITZ’S FOR LOTION, AND CLIC’S 
FOR READY-MIXED COCKTAILS- 

, SHOW HOW A MAN LIKE JENSEN 





CAN DEVISE FRESH AND BEAU 

aie TIFUL FORMS THAT ADD DEFI- 
NITELY TO THE SALABILITY OF 

‘ THE PRODUCTS THEY ENCLOSE 
AND TO THE ENJOYMENT OF 

POSSESSOR 


THE DISCERNING 











AT THE LEFT IS REPRODUCED 
A DESIGN MADE IN BY 
JENSEN FOR THE STATIONERY 
OF THE WORCESTER SILK MILLS 
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CORPORATION. IT IS CHARAC.- 

TERISTICALLY NOT ONLY DIS- ' 

TINGUISHED BUT SUGGESTIVE 

OF THE PRODUCT DEALT IN BY 

THE CONCERN WHICH USES IT 
f 
i 
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A COVER DESIGN FOR THE 


FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY'S 
HOUSE ORGAN, DONE IN 1929, 
IS A SKILFUL BLENDING OF THE 
TRADITIONAL FEELING CON- 
NOTED BY THE NAME OF 





FRANKLIN WITH THE REFINED 

















SPIRIT OF CONTEMPORARY 
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THIS SKETCH FOR A COVER DE- 
SIGN MADE BY JENSEN IN 1931 
FOR CHENEY BROTHERS’ PUB- 
LICATION, ‘‘DECORATIVE SILK 
NEWS,’ IS A BURST OF SONG 
EXPRESSIVE OF BOTH THE 
BEAUTY OF FINE TEXTILES AND 
THE SPIRIT OF THE DESIGNER 


A COVER JENSEN MADE FOR THE 
LITERARY DIGEST’S BUILDING 
SUPPLEMENT AFFORDED A 
PLEASANTLY SURPRISING CON- 
TRAST TO THE COMMONPLACE 
SORT OF THING USUAL IN 1929 
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IN THE DESIGN FOR A BINDING FOR A PICTORIAL 
REVIEW PORTFOLIO, JENSEN USED STRONGER 
COLOR TO GET ATTENTION. THE LABEL AND 
GUMMED PAPER TAPE HE DID FOR GULISTAN 
GIVE DISTINCTION TO THE PACKAGES EMANAT- 
ING FROM THAT ESTABLISHMENT AND SUGGEST 
THE RICHNESS OF ITS AMERICAN ORIENTALS 

















A UNIQUE CIGARETTE BOX IN 
LEATHER DESIGNED IN 1934 FOR 
THE STAR CASE COMPANY AND A 
CHASTE DESIGN FOR TABLE SILVER 
ARE BOTH REFLECTIONS OF JEN- 
SEN’S PERSONAL ARTISTRY. HE 
HAS PUT INTO THEM SOMETHING 
THAT WOULD MAKE THEM STAND 
OUT FROM AMONG THE VAST AS- 
SORTMENT OF SIMILAR OBJECTS 
TO BE FOUND IN THE SHOPS OF 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST CITIES 
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Paul Hansen 
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PACKAGES FOR CLIC COCKTAILS, BAUER & 
BLACK’S ABSORBENT COTTON, AND GIL- 
BERT’S TOOTH PASTE AND MOUTH WASH 
ARE ALL DISTINGUISHED BITS OF DESIGN. 
THE COTTON PICKER IS ESPECIALLY INGEN. 
IOUS AND APPROPRIATE TO ITS PURPOSE. 
IT HAS A TRANSPARENT COVER, NOT 
SHOWN IN THE PICTURE, WHICH PERMITS 
THE TUFT OF CLEAN SOFT COTTON TO 
GIVE A PART OF THE PACKAGE’S CHARM 
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THESE MORRELL PRIDE PACKAGES DESIGNED BY JENSEN FOR JOHN MORRELL & COMPANY HAVE JUST WON 
FOR THEIR DESIGNER THE GOLD AWARD IN THE LABEL AND SEAL GROUP OF THE 1936 ALL-AMERICA PACKAGE 


COMPETITION SPONSORED BY “MODERN PACKAGING.” 


pany gathered around the festival board in 
some neo-classic dining room. It is filled with 
the pleasure of simple human existence and 
emotion. 

The finest expression of his artistic philos- 
ophy for an architect lies in his lettering and 
printing. Because he knows the fundamental 
anatomy, he can render letters with infinite 
variety; he distorts them when it suits his pur- 
pose. A page of lettering becomes a creative 
experience far removed from the drudgery of 
ordinary architectural lettering and inscrip- 
tions that are constructed with a geometrically 
cold-blooded determination. The freedom 
with which Gustav Jensen attacks and exe- 
cutes a problem of printing or lettering gives 
the final key to his artistic philosophy. 

The attempt of ancient designers to ration- 
alize into a science what they achieved by art 
or the struggle of modern artists to rationalize 
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HE THUS SITS ON TOP OF THE PACKAGING WORLD 


into an art what they have achieved by science 
leaves him cold. No redrawing of any design 
can equal the original, because the same re- 
sults can be got only by re-assembling the 
original sources, not by using the results. All 
sources of art exist only in life. Technical 
problems, materials, colors, and forms exist 
only because their use is motivated by living 
impulses, of which the designer is the inter- 
preter. Observation precedes creation; the true 
designer minutely analyzes the cause and 
meaning of everything that occurs before set- 
ting hand to paper. Such analyses are the 
skeletons of art. They are visible only to those 
whose intimacy with living processes is great 
enough to reveal them. Present-day design, 
with few exceptions, is poor because our lives 
are poor. It will be better only when we have 
men who dare to expose themselves completely 
and unreservedly to life forces. 
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ABOVE IS JENSEN’S PATENTED DESIGN FOR 
A RADIO, A FORM THAT IS CERTAINLY A 
REFRESHING DEPARTURE FROM THE CON- 
VENTIONAL SETS TO BE FOUND ON THE 
MARKET UP TO NOW, THE “WORKS” ARE 
INSIDE AND THE TUNING DIAL EXTENDS 
AROUND THE BASE WHICH HAS A ROTAT- 
ING RING. THE SOUND, OF COURSE, COMES 
OUT THROUGH THE OPENINGS AT THE TOP. 
BELOW IS A TROPHY CUP, DONE IN 1933, 
WHICH WAS ONE OF THE EXHIBITS THAT 
WON JENSEN THE NEW YORK ARCHITEC- 
TURAL LEAGUE GOLD MEDAL BACK IN 1934 




















ONE OF THE SERIES OF MONEL METAL 
KITCHEN SINKS JENSEN DESIGNED IN 1931 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COM- 
PANY, GREATLY TO THE COMPANY’S ADVAN. 
TAGE. BELOW IS A MODEL OF JENSEN’S 
DESIGN FOR AN IMPROVED EDIPHONE, IN 
WHICH THE INSTRUMENT IS HOUSED IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE AND EFFICIENT LOOKING BOX 
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JENSEN DEVISED A MOST 
INTERESTING FORM FOR 
THESE BOXES IN LEATHER 
EXECUTED BY THE STAR 
CASE COMPANY TO BE IN- 
CLUDED IN AN _ EXHIBI- 
TION AT THE METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM IN NEW 
YORK. THE EDGE FLOWS 
CONTINUOUSLY, ENCOUN.- 
TERING NO CORNERS 
AROUND THE ENTIRE BOX 
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PRESENTATION 
DRAWINGS 





NOT THE TECHNIQWE BUT FHS MANNES 


Bacx in school days we were all under the im- 
pression that the presentation was the thing, 
that even a feeble plan and bad design could 
be redeemed by a clever presentation. Because 
of this common error, facility in the rendu, in- 
stead of being an asset, often served as a detri- 
ment to a student’s entire architectural design 
training. It is principally for this tendency 
that today our more progressive schools talk 
down rather than boost rendering and presen- 
tation as such. Perhaps they are right. On the 
other hand there is no question but that good 
presentation is necessary in order to make clear 
to a client what you, as architect, have 
planned, and to help him make up his mind. 
Some call this selling. If describing what your 
ideas are and what you advise in a manner that 
can be easily comprehended by him is selling, 
call it selling. But we can’t afford to forget 
that plans, sections, and elevations in line and 
unrendered mean practically nothing to most 
laymen. Through experience we learn to read 
plans and sections right side up or upside 
down, but nine out of ten clients can’t distin- 
guish between a line section and an elevation. 
They may say they understand everything 
perfectly as you trace your red pencil over a 
blueprint in explanation of how it works, but 
to your dismay you find it is only after the 
job is completed that they realize what you 
were talking about. After you have heard “But 
I didn’t know it was going to work out that 
way, even though you took particular pains 
in the early stages to describe by way of your 
sketches that it was going to work out just 
that way, it becomes paramount that your 
presentation drawings be unmistakably clear 
and correct. 

There are, briefly, two kinds of presentation 
drawings; the pretty picture type which is 
made to entice or to fool the client, and which 
very often fools the designer as well, and the 
type that is made with the idea of describing 
what is going on in as simple and honest a 
manner as possible. The first category includes 
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faked perspectives, worm’s-eye views, London 
fog drawings, or those having a superabun- 
dance of misleading entourage which puts in- 
terest on everything but the problem at 
hand. Dramatic renderings make for good 
theatre, but if they mislead a client into think- 
ing he is going to get something which you 
yourself know he isn’t going to get, they will 
eventually cause you no end of grief. When a 
client is given the impression that his new 15’ 
x 20’ office is going to have more or less the 
scale of the Grand Central Concourse, the 
architect is fooling himself only, for the client 
is sure to be disappointed in the final result 
and won’t trust “pictures” a second time. 
When an exterior perspective of a large office 
building of brick and steel sash is presented to 
look like a monolithic column, the brick to 
look like stone and the windows rendered the 
same color as the wall to give that “desired 
stability and monumentality,” some one is 
going to be surprised, for in the finished struc- 
ture the brick will look like brick and the win- 
dows will usually be black as compared to the 
color of the surface material. If this is an 
architect’s idea of “‘selling’”’ he ought to take a 
course in salesmanship. A so-called high pres- 
sure commercial salesman may use a wealth of 
adjectives and pretty talk when he sells you a 
car but he would never show you a Rolls 
Royce in the salesroom and deliver a Ford to 
your home. Perhaps this kind of presentation 
needs no further elaboration since we are all 
familiar with it. However, as freehand artists 
we have a tendency to display our facility, in 
fact, don’t mind fooling ourselves from time 
to time, so we all need to be reminded of 
faults that may cost future jobs and prestige. 

What is the purpose of a presentation draw- 
ing? Is it not to convey to a client, potential 
or actual, in the clearest manner possible, the 
ideas that have been developed for him and 
which you want him to grasp as clearly as you 
yourself understand them? In general, one can 
say a good presentation drawing will be as 











The actual building and a rendering of the Herald Square Building, New York, made by Simon Breines to illus- 





trate a hypothetical presentation drawing that one could assume might have been offered by the architect for such 
a building. It is no exaggeration to say that such a false presentation is common practice—which is a great pit 


clear to the owner as it is to the designer. In 
other words, one cannot present confused 
ideas simply. Therefore, it is necessary first to 
boil down all of the superfluous ideas not per- 
taining directly or absolutely to the question 
at hand. Then put down the essentials on the 
drawing. Get away from the idea that the 
drawing must look busy, and that a lot of un- 
necessary details must be added. If certain de- 
tails are important items on the presentation 
plan, show them, but if they do not come in 
the discussion leave them out, for their pres- 
ence will merely detract from the story to be 
told. 

Actually, a good presentation drawing 
should be as much an aid to the designer in 
allowing him to see the ultimate development 
of his ideas as it is to the client who sees them 
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for the first time. The presentation is the fin- 
ished sketch, simplified and carried to a point 
where it could be taken by any one in the 
office and immediately translated into working 
drawings. If it is a colored rendering, even the 
final colors of the materials indicated should 
be susceptible of being deduced accurately 
from it. It is in perfect scale, factual, and to 
the point. 

What technique to use in presenting draw- 
ings involves too long a discussion for this 
article. But this much can be said—the tech- 
nique should adapt itself to the subject. Un- 
fortunately, too many of us have but one 
technique—in fact, we feel proud if we have 
mastered one, and it is a big order to be profi- 
cient in many. Yet it is apparent, for example, 
that a presentation for a small house should 
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This drawing of the courtyard called for by Joseph 
Urban’s design submitted in the Soviet Palace Competition 
was made by Irvin L. Scott. It is a remarkably simple and 
effective rendering in which little actual color was used 
but which gives, by its subtle values, a colorful effect 
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be different than the presentation of a small 
exhibit. The one involves a picture of rela- 
tively large wall areas, windows, shrubbery, 
etc., all of which can best be rendered in a 
j free manner, in pencil, ink, or water color. It 
A should have a softness and a natural aspect. 
4 The exhibit, on the other hand, will no doubt 
have many small elements which have to be 
not only placed correctly, but drawn accu- 
rately, in scale and usually with a precision of 
color. A formalized rendering and one in 
color, rather than a rough pencil rendering, 
would seem not only in order but necessary to 
bring out the desired objectives. Consideration 
number one is, therefore, to choose your tech- 
nique in relation to the subject. 

And just as one must choose between cer- 
tain mediums, such as charcoal, pencil, ink, 
water color, tempera, etc., so must one choose 
between methods such as straight elevations, 
perspectives (with particular regard to the sta- 
tion point), isometrics, or combinations of 
these with plan or sections on a good sheet com- 
position. An isometric, well rendered, certainly 
shows more than any perspective, but unless 
it is very clearly drawn it can be most con- 





























fusing. It has become increasingly common in 
showing exhibit work since it lends itself to 
an accurate as well as quick method of presen- 
tation. On small dimensions it approximates 
true perspective but on large dimensions it is 
too apt to be distorted. Sometimes a straight 
elevation can serve one’s purpose better than 
a perspective with the necessary involved de- 
tails. 

And let us not forget the matter of the size 
of drawings. A small presentation, well done, 
is more effective than a large one, particularly 
if your clients are sitting around a table and 
will look at the drawings at close hand. One 
that can be easily handled is better than a 
large clumsy affair, and will save you an in- 
finite amount of time in preparation. Con- 
sideration number two is, therefore, to choose 


New School for Social Research, New York, as built 
from Joseph Urban’s design and as rendered beforehand 
by Irvin L. Scott. The presentation rendering, almost 
photographic in its values, is very honest and tells the 
story about the building and doesn’t disturb itself with 
the traffic on the street and other entourage usually 


thought necessary to make a drawing more interesting 
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your method of presentation with regard to 
your subject, and consideration number three 
is to spend a little time determining the best 
scale and size of sheet for presentation. These 
are important factors not to be slighted—un- 
less, of course, you want to waste your time 
and that of others. 

After one has exhausted the question of the 
kind of presentation—and this article admit- 
tedly makes only a beginning of the vast sub- 
ject—another important item must be con- 
sidered; namely, an analysis of the client with 
whom you are dealing. Just as different sub- 
jects require different mediums and presenta- 
tions, so must different clients be approached 
in particular ways. To know yourself is at no 
time more important than know your client. 
There is obviously no point in spending hours 
and days on a type of presentation, no matter 
how much of a master you are of that par- 
ticular technique, if it is not going to be the 
kind that will appeal to your client. There are 
clients, principally those mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article, who have been fooled 
so often by pretty pictures that to present an- 
other of the same type, no matter how factual 
and honest yours may be, merely tends to an- 
tagonize them. You will find clients who be- 
lieve any sort of presentation drawing is a 
waste of time, and who have sufficient trust in 
architects to let them go ahead with ideas 
without pictorial evidence. They think of an 
architect as they do of a doctor whom they 
approach for a physical examination or analy- 
sis without expecting an elaborate pictorial 
graph of their condition. If the doctor says 
his examination shows an operation for ap- 





A house by Scott and Teegen, rendered in a manner appropriate to the subject matter 





pendicitis to be necessary, the patient takes his 
word for it and goes to the hospital. Yes, there 
are clients who have trust in their architects 
and give the word to proceed on oral advice. 
May you have that type in numbers! For some 
clients, a small, even hasty, pencil sketch on a 
piece of scratch paper may illustrate a point 
much better than carefully rendered drawings. 
As a matter of fact, most laymen are in- 
trigued to watch a sketch develop. Provided 
one has the facility to put ideas over this way, 
it is by far the fastest and most expedient 
method. Of course, for those ideas requiring 
color these hasty methods are hardly possible. 
Nor are they possible when presenting a dia- 
grammatic arrangement such as one would 
have in an exhibit where space is confined and 
dimensions of the articles to be exhibited are 
quite definite. 

And so we list the following items in this 
brief summation, none of which are new to 
you, but pertinent inasmuch as we are all apt 
to overlook them. Firstly, don’t allow your- 
self to fool yourself and the client by pretty 
pictures. Secondly, make your drawings fac- 
tual, simple, and clear. Thirdly, analyze your 
subject and present it in the most appropriate 
manner, adopting a technique that is best 
suited to the subject. Finally, try to size up 
your client and give him what he will under- 
stand most readily. It is a wise course to give 
these obvious statements a little consideration 
before you start out, for no matter how clever 
you may be you will have failed if you do not 
convince your client. And unfortunately, 
without clients, there is no point in continu- 
ing in the profession. 
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PRINTING WORTHY 





OF THE ARC MITEec f 


Arcuitecture, while admittedly a profes- 
sion, is yet a business, no matter what artistic 
label is pasted to it. The architect’s problem, 
insofar as familiarizing the public with the 
nature of his services is concerned, is the same 
as that of the industrial manufacturer of 
radios or motor cars. It is primarily one of 
public relations. 

Public relations is a broad and impressive 
term behind which is hidden a great deal of 
expensive and mysterious hocus-pocus. It 
ranges, in the lair of the specialist, from 
straight news releases to created situations— 
situations which seem to spring from an amaz- 
ingly childish point of view, analogous in prin- 
ciple to the hiring of a thug to attack the un- 
sullied maiden so that the hero can rush in, 
save the day, and marry the girl of his dreams. 

Adult public relations are much more rea- 
sonable and understandable than the builders 
of stage sets would have us believe. Actually it 
consists of a complete cycle of well-judged 
and nicely-timed moves. These might vary 
from a “right” letterhead, a good label, and a 
proper sign on one’s door to the reprinting of 
a paper delivered before the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

The achievement of good public relations 
for an architect—or for any business or profes- 
sional organization or individual, for that 
matter—calls for type, paper, and printing 
press, and last but not least, a printer-designer. 

Now, unfortunately, many a printer-de- 
signer who is well developed zxsthetically has 
difficulty in his dealing with architects who 
may be similarly developed. There is a way of 
accounting for this. The education of both the 
printer and architect includes the study of 
letters and letter forms. The letters with which 
the architect has largely dealt have a master 
pattern in that set of capitals evolved by the 
epigraphers of Rome in the first century. The 
architect’s attention, so far as letters are con- 
cerned, is in good part given to those which 
are cut in stone for the purpose of identifying 
and ornamenting buildings. He deals with the 
capital fonts only and these he uses in a limited 
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number of words. His letters are usually first 
drawn on tracing paper and later, after being 
greatly enlarged, cut in stone. 

The printer’s attitude toward letters is ac- 
quired in quite another way: it comes from 
the handling of types which are movable and 
used in hundreds of words—line after line of 
text and headings—mostly in the lower-case 
or minuscule letters. 

The movable types which the printer of 
today uses were first invented out of a desire 
to achieve the easy duplication of books copied 
by scribes. These great manuscript books were 
the original pattern for printing. The first im- 
portant period of the manuscript books dates 
from Ireland in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries. During this time there were pro- 
duced in the Irish monasteries calligraphic and 
illuminated manuscripts which never have 
been surpassed for originality of design and 
skill of execution. The most celebrated work 
of this period in Ireland is “The Book of 
Kells” which has been called, by many writers, 
“the most beautiful book in the world.” This 
art of manuscript writing flourished in all 
countries until the 15th century when it was 
rendered outmoded by the invention of mov- 
able types. Since then, by the way, every coun- 
try in Europe has brought forth a contender 
for the honor of having achieved this inven- 
tion. Johann Gutenberg of Mainz, Germany, 
is most often credited with its invention about 
the year 1445. The Chinese, however, had 
movable types at least 400 years earlier. 

Although I would not deny that there are 
basic principles having to do with architec- 
ture which also apply to printing, it is neces- 
sary to point out that printing, too, has its 
lore and tradition. The pages of printing his- 
tory sparkle with great names: Aldus, Basker- 
ville, Bodoni, Caslon, Estienne, Garamond, 
Granjon, Janson, Jenson, Tory—men who 
were printers, type designers, publishers, edi- 
tors, and, in many cases, all four. To these 
men we owe the origin of the classical types 
which, in their way, are as deathless as the 
music of Bach or Beethoven. (Futura, Girder, 
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Letter paper, invoice, estimate form, label, etc., all designed around a simple 
central scheme and printed in brick red, gray, and black. This is one of the 
rare. cvamples where other office forms have been as carefully designed as 
the letter paper and suggests the advantage of being consistent throughout 
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Corvinus, and other “‘modern” faces so fre- 
quently seen in periodicals are the products of 
living type designers. ) 

So, for each printing problem, there is avail- 
able an enormous wealth of resources spring- 
ing from the centuries which have gone to 
make up printing history. How, then, does 
one who is about to have some printing done 
—an architect, for instance—determine the 
correct approach? 

Sir Joshua Reynolds said, “It must of neces- 
sity be that even works of genius, like every 
other effect, as they must have their cause, 
must also have their rules . . . Insubstantial, 
however, as these rules may seem, and difficult 
as it may be to convey them in writing, they 
are still seen and felt in the mind of the artist, 
and he works from them with as much cer- 
tainty as if they were embodied on paper.” 

Sir Joshua was speaking of painting but 
typography and printing also have their rules 
—rules which have to do with good taste, suit- 
ability, legibility, correct margins, careful 
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line examples of printing for architects in America and Denmark. The Danis/ 


designer used a vertical composition, the American a horizontal, and each suc- 


ceeds in securing a distinguished result. The amount of white space is important 
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From one of the most distinguished pieces of bookmak- 
ing published in recent years—‘Early American 
Rooms,” edited by Russell Hawes Kettell and printed 
by the Southworth-Anthoensen Press of Portland, Maine 
—we reproduce a double page spread which illustrates a 
real feeling for appropriate and well-balanced design 
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Historical Note 


flatter myself that you will participate of whatever affords me Pleasure, & not im- 
pute it to an Ostentatious Disposition.” 

While in Naples he purchased an “antique statue, some medals, a few pictures,” 
which were shipped from Leghorn to Philadelphia. He cautions his uncle, “You 
will oblige me by ordering the Porters, who convey those Things from the Ship to 
your house, to be very careful least any Damage should happen to them.” 

One of these letters brings forth from Captain Morris a letter cautioning young 
Powel against the advisability of bringing house furnishings into the country. The 
Non-Importation Act had been signed, and feeling was running strongly against 
importations from abroad; and Captain Morris goes on to say that furniture “can 
be had as well and possibly more cheaply here than in London.” 

Before Samuel Powel returned to America, he was admitted to the Established 
Church, and when, in 1766, he took up his residence in Philadelphia, he was one 
of an ever-widening group who had become World’s People. Whether or not his 
uncle’s advice relating to the Non-Importation Agreement was having its effect, it 
is quite certain that the Third Street house was chiefly furnished by American 
craftsmen. Equally certain is the fact that the major portion of his plate he bought 
in London and brought with him. It would seem that this was the practice of Gov- 
ernor Penn, Mr. Willing, and others of a similar station in Philadelphia. Their 
homes were closely modelled on the metropolitan (London) taste, the woodwork 
being fashioned by the craftsmen here, though the lighter and more clegant ap- 
pointments were imported. Life among the World’s People followed the English 
traditions as closely as was possible in a new country. 

Samuel Powel married Mr. Willing’s daughter, became the last mayor of the 
city under the British rule and the first mayor under the congressional administra- 
tion. His house in Third Street was a social center for World’s People. Naturaily, 

3eneral Washington found this household the one in which he might be most at 
home during his residence in Philadelphia. 
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Sedding, which was next door to 447 Oxford Street, the headquar- Gimson’s 
ters of Morris & Co. at that time. WhenGimsonhadbeen inLondon London 
a few years he joined the Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- Days 
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| THE STROUD VALLEY FROM SAPPERTON 

‘ ings, which had been founded by Morris and Philip Webb several 

i years before; I find his name in the list for 1890. Gimson became a 
keen & understanding member of the Committee, regularly attend- 

i ing the weekly meetings and visiting buildings in the Society’s in- 

{ terest. Morris, as artist, made the ct impression on Gimson, 
and the Society was itself a remarkable teaching body. Dealing as it 
did with the common facts of traditional building in scores and 
hundreds of examples, it became under the technical guidance of 
Philip Webb, the architect, a real school of practical dus/ding — 
architecture with all the whims which we usually call ‘design’ left 
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This page from “Ernest Gimson, His Life and Work,” 
a book printed in 1924 by The Shakespeare Head Press 
| | for Ernest Benn, London, & Basil Blackwell, Oxford, is 
| an example of the perfect joining of illustrative tech- 


ih Reade Rah babe inst 


j nique and type. The drawing was, of course, by F. L. 
; Griggs, whose fine book illustrations are famous 
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THE MILES BREWTON HOUSE, 27 KING STREET, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Some Charleston Mansions 


4y JOSEPH EVERETT CHANDLER 


Spence! THERE is one quality which more 
gy thanany otherseemstorunlike a ben- 
ES? eficial alloy through all our Colonial 
Red architecture it is its distinct friendli 
Be ness:—-its human scale and homi 





Bee eue seen "¢S8. One sces this most convincingly 
in ye minimum house of the carly followers of hus- 
bandry in New England, and as one proceeds further 
south through the Middle Atlantic States and the scale 
and elegance of the early habitations increase, there 
seems no diminution of this fortunate quality 

Still further south in the softer climes where easily 
obtainable labor made living more vis: surely, and the 
scale of the house increases commensu’ me might 
expect greater severity of social interc ut always 
there seems to remain that atmosph ospi 
companionship. In the city of Charleston, South Caro 
lina, one pauses before one of the most grandiose of 
early Colonial residences in a not notably important 
Street (except that it is named King Street) and finds 
its portico almost on the sidewalk line, but separated 
from it by iron gates and a spiked whorl above the fence 
which is so extreme in its violent convolutions as to re- 
mind one of the barking dog which has no bite, and to 
produce more a feeling of amusement than any other at 





le intercourse with the West I 


houses which has survived several disastrous fires in the 
city, but it was antedated by a similar one built by Hon 
orable Charles Pinckney 

Although placed so near the street line there is ample 
garden space in the rear. The large gate posts flanking 
the entrance to the stable court on one side of the house 
form an impressive feature which one finds constantly 
recurring throughout the city:-—a comparatively small 
house frequently having this lordly feature. And several 
times one sees, as here, a glimpse of the stable playfully 
designed as “something different” witha primitive form 
of Gothic window opening and a half gable, reminiscent 
of Tudor England. Here in Plate CXLV, is a glimpse of 
ano ther feature which astounds northerners, the Span 

ish type of tiled roof, until one recalls the constant carly 
es, Close by, and realizes 






that the frequent fires of the city made imperative a 
fireproof roofing. Many examples of this type of roofing 
existed until recent years in Charleston and in the im- 
mediate past they have, been still further depleted. 

Most fittingly, however, is this type of roof still pre 
served on the Old Powder Magazine --originally a pic 
turesque part of a Bastion of the City Wall and the only 
early building remaining in Charleston which of a surety 
was built in the Seventeenth Century. 





the extreme battle array. So still the feeling is one of The interior details of the Brewton-Sawter house here 
friendliness and it is probable that the placing of the shown exhibit a rather curious divergence from the more 
mansion in close proximity to the street operates here, usual type around Charleston;—something recalling 
as in New England, to dispel any fecling of aloofness, mantels further north around New York, where the fan- 
In fact it is rarely that we find large grounds and gar- _ like spandril form in the upper corners of the frieze was 
dens in connection with any village or urban example used quite commonly as well as the radiating lines of 
of this subtle type of architecture,—-even the examples the oval in the center panel. The identical use of the 
in the country being placed as a usual thing inconspic-  wainscot cap throughout the lower part of the entabla- 
uously. Only when we encounter the mansions-of Phil- ture of the mantel whic ch is s simplified by this substitu- 
adelphia in Fairmount Park, and our two most notable _ tion for the pilaster cap is not exactly unusual, but being 
examples of spacious surrounding grounds~-Mt. Ver- attractively enriched calls special attention to the fea 
non, and Westover on the James River-—do we find ture and seems to tic the mantel proper inte ‘o the general 
park-like proportions in the setting of the houses, and _ finish of the room. This “entablature” of most mantels 








then nothing commensurate, say, with The Priory just _ is so free in its departure from strictly classical propor- 

out of Bath, England and many, many others there of _ tions in its relation ¢ it eotyice ¢ to exaggerated frieze anc 

Georgian type. In our two examples, the river is but a - suppressed architrave,—in this instance like th 

short distance from the house and the nearness ineach scot cap,—that it hardly warrants the nomenclature, 

case bespeaks ease of intercourse and friendliness except that early English examples such as those of 
This Miles Brewton Mansion (frontispiece) often Gibbs and Milton—which abi de ay ia d 

called the Pringle House, is one of the few very early more closely, have fixed the tradition Othe nese ta ils of 
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Direct descendants of type and ornament from William Caslon and Son, Letter-Founders of London in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, are used to reflect the architecture of the old South in these pages from “The Monograph Series” 


spacing, proper and sure impression of type 
onto paper, etc. Not written rules, to be sure, 
but unwritten elusive rules; so elusive, in fact, 
that many think there are no rules. 

Daniel Berkeley Updike, noted American 
printer and graphic arts scholar of the Merry- 
mount Press in Boston, says that the designer 
of printing must have a certain mental equip- 
ment. Printers so equipped are not plentiful 
and it is the search for a proper printer—a 
printer with the intellectual background that 
Updike calls for—which constitutes the first 
step in the achievement of good printing. 

The pages illustrated from The Monograph 
Series, designed by Russell F. Whitehead, pub- 
lisher, editor, and bibliophile, and executed by 
the press of the late Hal Marchbanks, are ex- 
amples of perfect appropriateness. The orna- 
ment and type are both Caslon, exact dupli- 

cates of the originals of William Caslon, the 
great English metal engraver and type de- 
signer of two hundred years ago. Different, 
and yet ultimately suited each to its purpose, 
are the pages from “Modern Architecture in 
Denmark,” “Ernest Gimson, His Life and 
Works,” and the title page from the 1934 
Architectural League Year Book. The 1934 
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Year Book won the League’s only award in an 
American Institute of Graphic Arts printing 
exhibition. 

However, in addition to its problems of de- 
sign, printing has its problems of reproduction. 
Space will by no means permit a complete dis- 
cussion of this question but in the book “Early 
American Rooms,” some pages of which are 
shown here, the illustrations by Russell H. 
Kettell were “paid in full” insofar as the re- 
production is concerned. They were printed 
by the Jaffes, famous collotype craftsmen of 
Vienna. (Collotype is a planographic process 
which is considered by most printers the best 
for reproduction in limited quantities. ) 

Updike in his practical little volume called 
“The Day’s Work” names seven principles 
which can be champions of good typography. 
He had in mind, he says, “the seven cham- 
pions of Christendom, the seven wonders of 
the world, the seven seas, stars, deadly sins, 
liberal arts” —all the famous sevens. Printing, 
too, has its seven principles. Six of them are in 
the province of the printer—spacing, leading, 
indentation, ink, paper, and imposition. The 
seventh, says Updike—and I agree with him— 
is you, the client. 
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C'heodore Kautzky has here handled the pencil 


atmost as a brush in depicting the view down 
Fifth Avenue from about Fifty-ninth Street 
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DEANS IN 
A DPIiTthe s 


B Y 


Tere seems to be a lot of loose talk flying 
around lately about Architectural Education 
and Architectural Schools. 

By “loose talk” we mean talk that is a bit 
difficult to pin down to a few definite, simple 
declarative sentences without qualifying 
phraseology that leave one up in the air, so to 
speak. We’ve tried to follow recent writers in 
PENciL PornTs, reading faithfully their ar- 
ticles and wise sayings, their theories and the 
theories of the Master designers they write 
about, and it’s all very confusing and _ per- 
plexing. We like some of the illustrations im- 
mensely and some are upsetting. 

Sunday was a quiet cloudy day when we 
started Ellis Lawrence’s article in the January 
number. We read halfway through and were 
getting along peacefully enough til the writer 
said some day it would be interesting to have 
our pen (or Louis LaBeaume’s) tell the world 
what garden Deans are plucked from and 
why. 

At this point we left our easy-chair by the 
fire, put on our Burberry and blue muffler (a 
loose-weave neck-piece made by the “Willow 
Weavers” in Nantucket) and tramped down 
to the Square for a few cans of Ballantine’s 
Ale—a most excellent keg-lined brew—at the 
local Wine and Spirits Merchant’s. (They 
open Sundays from four ’til six to supply 
those thirsty, improvident souls who’ve neg- 
lected to lay in a sufficiency on Saturday.) 

Returning heavily laden, we _ staggered 
through the remainder of the article and even 
read Ralph Walker’s Editorial on Architec- 
tural Education. It may have been the ale, but 
when we'd finished, somehow things seemed 
a bit foggy. However, here was a double chal- 
lenge, and without becoming too involved, 
we'd like to say a few words on how the thing 
looks to us. It’s so long ago since we went to 
an Architectural School, and we know so 
little about what the Schools have been doing 
since we left, that we crave the utmost in- 
dulgence for our maunderings. 

In the first place the Institution we at- 
tended wasn’t called an “Architectural 
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School” at all. It was called the “Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology” or. “Tech” for 
short, and the part of it we knew (and the 
only part) was called “Course IV.” There 
were some 30 or 40 students, all in one big 
room and we never left that room except to 
attend “Chapel,” as the bar and lunch room 
in the Brunswick Hotel across the street was 
called. All the rest of “Tech” was a closed 
book to us, save for 3 or 4 “Regulars” who 
sometimes went out to take a mysterious study 
called “Applied Mechanics.” 

We’d never heard of a “Dean of Architec- 
ture.” There was Létang, Professor of Archi- 
tecture, and Professor Chandler, the head of 
the Department, C. Howard Walker and 
Eleazer Homer, Instructors. Ross Turner, who 
taught water color, and D. A. Gregg, who 
taught pen-and-ink, used to come in once a 
week, and we attended life class at the Cowles’ 
Art School occasionally and that was all. 

When it came to the teaching of Architec- 
ture, these men taught us and we just learned 
it. It began with the Tuscan Order and when 
we “learned” the Composite Order, why, 
we knew what Architecture was. Létang 
taught us how to put it together, and that was 
that. Homer taught us “Graphical Statics,” 
which, as I recall, had to do with the wind 
blowing against a roof truss, and “Stereot- 
omy,” for in those days stone-cutting was a 
noble craft. Some of our best students could 
design a stone dome that wouldn’t fall down 
(theoretically). Ernest Machado’s father had 
a class in Spanish, and we got as far as chapter 
III in “Gil Blas.” Howdy Walker had a swell 
course in “History of Ornament” and used to 
tell us all about Botticelli and Piero della Fran- 
cesca, and the “Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini,” and John Addington Symonds’ “‘His- 
tory of the Renaissance in Italy.” Professor 
Chandler told us about Office Practice and Su- 
perintendence, bucked up the students and the 
staff generally, and shielded the rugged indi- 
vidualism of Course IV against the sneers and 
snaffles of Faculty Meetings. 

We all loved our teachers and they loved 














us, and there was a fine spirit of loyalty 
among the members of Course IV. 

The Architectural Club, recently organ- 
ized, held regular pipe and beer fests on Satur- 
day nights, and the Architectural Society in 
the Department held an annual Banquet at 
the Old Revere House, with Claret and Rum 
Punch. 

As far as | know, the word “curriculum” 
was never mentioned. We were a _ happy 
family and thought McKim, Mead, and White 
were wonderful. 

Our favorite draftsmen were, H. T. Schlad- 
ermundt, Henry P. Kirby, Robert Blum, Den- 
man Ross, Herbert Railton, Harvey Ellis, 
Francis Bacon, Howdy Walker, J. A. Schwein- 
furth, Wilson Eyre, and William R. Emerson. 
I still think they’re among the finest. 

There were only about three Institutions 
where Architecture was “learned” and/or 
taught in the early 90’s, most draftsmen ac- 
quiring their architectural training in offices 
and, somehow, in spite of everything being all 
wrong from an academic point of view (or 
perhaps because of its being so), a “good” 
draftsman with ten or twelve years training in 
a “‘good”’ office usually turned out to be pretty 
well equipped for the practice of architecture. 
As a matter of fact he usually had to get out 
on his own (or else be taken into the firm) in 
order to make room for the bright young fel- 
lers that were coming along. 

The Golden Age of the 
School was the time when Despradelle 


Architectural 
was at 








the head of “Tech.” He left no one anywhere 
—in the United States at least—who was able 
to fill his place, except Paul Crét. These two 
men, and Létang who preceded them, didn’t 
call themselves ‘‘Deans,” nor were their 
Schools known as “Schools of Architecture” 
or “Schools of Design.” They didn’t have 
time to worry about where the Profession Was 
Going, they just taught architecture to their 
students as they thought it ought to be taught. 

For the last twenty-five years, I’ve played 
Contract Bridge about once a week with Ed 
Page. Now Ed plays what he calls the ‘Gas 
House System.” I don’t know what the sys- 
tem is, neither does Ed, and sometimes his 
partner gets into an awful jam. However, that 
doesn’t matter, it’s really better not to know 
too much about Ed’s play. W2 have darn good 
times playing together and many illuminating 
experiences. It all amounts to the same thing 
in the end. Both Gas House Contract and 
Gas House Architecture are very Modern and 
very much alike. 

Ellis Lawrence is a darn fine feller and in 
reply to his soul-searching perplexities and 
queries about what garden Deans are plucked 
from, if he asks me, without knowing what 
Louis LaBeaume might answer I’d say: ‘Deans 
are plucked from Q Gardens.” Why they 
pluck ’em, I don’t know. Perhaps if they let 
’em grow, they’d turn into a new Order of 
Architecture and inspire a XXth Century 
Callimachus (Catatexitechnus, Vitruv. loc. 
cit). 














THE PAINTER NIGGERS 





FOR THE ARGC HELTEC® 


1—CQNCERNING THE USE OF RHYIEMIC LINE 


As a Mural Painter I have often niggered for 
the Architects and by so doing have gotten to 
know the “‘mistress of all the Arts” quite well, 
with her silk hat and many idiosyncrasies, 
whims, and present Functional, Machine for 
Living, romanticisms. Now, when it comes to 
Greek refinements, or modern blandishments, 
or period styles or standardized details of Mod- 
ern International, I would never breathe a 
word. But when it comes to Lines, Values, and 
Colors—then I think that I know what I’m 
talking about. As we both, Architect and 
Mural Painter, use these old-fashioned tools to 
whittle out a job, I feel that we are on com- 
mon ground. 

The purpose of these three short articles will 
be to suggest practical ways in which the 
Architect may strengthen the beauty and at- 
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tention-getting qualities of his renderings. He 
can do this by the scientific analysis here sug- 
gested and by the injection of some of the art- 
ful power of Cubistic distillations. This is an 
attempt in words of one syllable to explain a 
scientific method that will produce that spell- 
binding, competition winning, magic of a 
beautiful and dramatic presentation. 

Some Architects are more romantic than 
Painters about their work, and shun any form 


A drawing by Matisse. Note the long, angular lines near 
the frame with action and curving lines in the center 
of the picture. The character of the lines is free or in- 
formal in harmony with the nature of the subject. Con- 
trast this charming quality with the monumental qual- 
ity of the cubistic drawing by Picasso (on page 172) 
which must have been made with ruler and instruments 
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The plate on the facing page is from Choisy, “L’Art de 
Batir chez les Romains.” The painters, Michelangelo and 
Uccello, like this architect, realized the dramatic effect 
of form and depth given to any object by drawing it in 
a “twisted” or foreshortened position. This drawing 


shows how form gains in grandeur when looked up at 


of scientific analysis. Thus they work entirely 
from “feeling.” Further, they say it is wonder- 
ful—I mean “the feeling.” The moderns 
proved beyond a doubt that there is a science 
of beauty. From this point of view, of method, 
I believe that the Architect could improve his 
work one hundred per cent by “beating the 
enemy in detail” as Napoleon used to advise, 
particularly when taking on a large and plen- 
tiful enemy. If we consider the architectural 
presentation as a pictorial unit and as a plastic 
design which will or can impress a client up- 
side down as well as right side up, and so 
amuse and tickle his eye that he immediately 
doubles his appropriations for the project 
without ever inquiring whether the chimneys 
have breasts or flues, then we know what “‘sig- 
nificant form” is. Every Architect and Painter 
should be somewhat of a Cubist, particularly 
in the magic of his job-getting sketch or com- 
petition rendering. From this plastic point of 
view it may help considerably to “Beat the 
enemy in detail.” 

Perhaps it was an architect that taught me 
the very wonderful habit of working from 
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thumb-nail to full scale. The smaller the 
larger, so to speak. At minute scale one can 
study the architecture of the picture. By that 
is meant: first, the LINE or plastic rhythm; 
second, the VALUES or massing of lights and 
darks; and third, the COLOR (Color that all 
Architects so love, yet fear). By keeping these 
studies small and by separate consideration, 
one finds it much easier to beat them and to 
win a victory in the finals. Let them all crash 
down at once on you at full scale and you are 
lost. 

After making numerous tiny soft pencil 
sketches—done with inspiration and feeling, 
steam, sweat, emotion, and many coffees or 
stronger—one can usually get up the next 
morning and try coolly to analyze the blood 
and thunder of the night before, weed out the 
least inspired sketches, and really try to go to 
work with the think-piece. Emotion and in- 


At the left is a drawing by Picasso of the head of a 
young woman. Notice the fewness of the lines even in 
the hair indication. Forms are modeled with extreme 
simplicity; a very little shading, with lines that run 
parallel in rhythm or harmony, indicates the roundness 
of the form. Contrast this drawing with the one above, 
also by Picasso. The latter is an abstraction, contrasting 
line and mass with complete simplicity. Simplification 
and exaggeration are the things that give individual style 








spiration first, then the dawn, development, 
and analysis, is my motto. 

It has been truly said that simplification and 
exaggeration are style, or produce style. By the 
use of tracing paper over inspiration sketches 
one can eliminate all but the essential and the 
significant from the living idea. First search 
for the essential lines, changing them slightly, 
perhaps, to make them more parallel or rhyth- 
mical to one another. At the same time, keep 
the action, or curving, moving, and diagonal 
lines mostly toward the center of the picture 
and the straighter and more horizontal and 
vertical lines near to the frame with which 
they tend to harmonize. In other words, try 
to think of the picture in an abstract sense— 
rhythm, contrast, balance, and so on—thus 
forgetting the subject—Jones’ house or shady 
tree or strolling dog. The point of view is now 
architectural, cubistic rather than descriptive 
or romantic. 

Each detail, if considered separately and in 
its proper order, permits one to concentrate 
all his mighty brain on one small point at a 


time. Turning the picture upside down some- 
times helps to disassociate the plastic pattern 
from the representational or subject, which is 
by no means a new or Modern trick. 
Continuing our discussion about line, one 
often observes in Architects’ renderings an in- 
consistency between the character of the me- 
chanically ruled lines of the house and that of 
the extremely free and wiggly lines of the trees, 
distant mountains, and other objects which 
surround the building proper. I feel that, from 
a “plastic” point of view, if the house is drawn 
with a ruler then the trees and mountains, to 
be in the same style, should also be drawn with 
a straight-edge. Or, obversely, they should all 


This simple line drawing of horses by T. Loftin John- 
son was used as a cartoon for a part of his mural for 
West Point (reproduced in PENcit Pornts for August, 
1936). This drawing was “shot up” to full size by 
the use of a projector and “ pounced” on the wall with 
powdered charcoal. The actual painted horses are about 
fifteen feet long and a small part of a huge composition 
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Two drawings by Matisse, made as 
studies for his painting “White 
Plumes.” Observe the naturalism yet 
simplicity of the first one, at the left, 
and then the added conventionaliza- 
tion and simplification of the second, 
especially in the treatment of the 


























plumes, feathers, accentuated big 
rhythm of the hair, elongation of face, 
placement of head in space, bare sim- 





plicity of jacket in contrast to richness 
of head. Nature only suggested the ~*~ 
rhythms which Matisse recognized, 
selected, simplified, and exaggerated 
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Above, at the left, a line drawing by Villard de Honnecourt, a thirteenth century architect, shows his use of sym- 
bolism and style as here found in the emphasized vertical line, the suggestion of roundness and perspective, and in 
the general simplification. Note especially the strength and weight of line and the massive monumental effect it 
gives. At the right is a formalized drawing by Gaudier-Brzeska, illustrating style in the character of the line itself. 


The strong and massive line has beauty at close range but is weak at a distance because of lack of mass and value 
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be drawn, including the house, free-hand— 
romantic in manner and natural, a suitable 
treatment for Ye Olde Countrie Cottage with 
flowers for the sweet little old lady. Architec- 
ture, due to its formal nature and mechani- 
cally straight clean lines, should naturally tend 
in style to straightness and angularity rather 
than to softness and to curves or the natural- 
ness of free-hand. The main thing, it seems, is 
to be consistent throughout. 

Engravings teach us that the best work con- 
tains little cross-hatching of lines. In render- 
ing the form or shadows in a pen or pencil 
drawing, simple parallel lines that do not cross 
and that follow the form are far more beauti- 
ful and give an effect far cleaner than a multi- 
plicity of lines going in all directions. Try this 
sometime—without cross-hatching. 

Lines in the abstract should either be 
massed like the values and colors, with a large 
mass and smaller echoes in distant parts, or else 
they should be evenly distributed all over the 
surface like type or the all over effect of a 
tapestry. If you want to place the rich spot of 
pattern against a plain beautifully simple 
ground, then consider most carefully the shape 
of the unfurnished areas or voids. No two 
should be alike, and no two the same size. 
There should be one largest avenue of escape 
or opening into the distance. In considering 
the picture as a whole, it is most important 
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that the areas surrounding the subject and che 
subject’s placement on the sheet be carefully 
considered. Balance and placing seem to be 
purely matters of feeling and taste. 

The style of the building can be materially 
emphasized by the proper use of lines. For ex- 
ample, if your house is horizontal, the hori- 
zontal lines of the architecture itself can be 
made slightly heavier and their number in- 
creased and the number of verticals in the sur- 
rounding landscape can be limited only to con- 
trasting accents or changed to diagonals or 
curves. (See how the verticals of the Gothic 
illustration are accented. ) 

Perhaps the most beautiful inlliewenee 
drawing that I ever saw was made up entirely 
of ruled lines of varying width and strength, 
like an engraving—all straight, precise, and 
angular—machine made or God made—not 
wiggly, human, emotional, man-made things, 
but the essential symbols of a new era. 


A still life by Picasso—line drawing at the left, finished 
painting at the right—shows the formal monumental 
character to be gained with machine made lines, ruled 
with a straightedge or made with instruments. This 
quality looks well in mural paintings. The shapes agree 
with the geometric forms of the surrounding architec- 
ture. As pure decoration there is no finer art than this: 
the artist has changed nature for the sake of design 
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IN THRE WATER 


REFLECTIONS CAN BRING OUT BEAUTY 


BY 1. A. BALINKIN AND M. E. BOTTOMLEY 


THere is an oft repeated saying to the effect 
that we can make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. It is not so well 
known, however, that we can create the illu- 
sion of two objects where one stood before by 
the duplicating power of reflection. The beauty 
of an architectural structure can be enhanced 
by providing proper means for its reflection 
from the surface of a pool of water. Aestheti- 
cally, such a repetition is accepted as a prime 
factor in the enlargement of the whole struc- 
ture. Mirrors in halls and other rooms expand 
the boundaries and give the feeling of greater 
depth and loftiness. The value of reflecting 
pools in landscape composition is comparable. 

The problem often presented to the archi- 
tect is to find the proper location and dimen- 
sions for a pool that will give a complete repro- 
duction in the water of the desired outline 
from the principal points of view of the ob- 
server. For the intelligent solution of this prob- 
lem, we have to review briefly the principles of 
physics which deal with the reflection of light. 
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Through the sense of sight we are able to 
see either /uminous objects which emit light, or 
illuminated objects which scatter or reflect 
light originally received from some |uminous 
source. The stars, electric lamps, etc., are self- 
luminous, while the planets, the moon and 
most of the objects around us are rendered 
visible by reflected light. From every point 
of a visible object, light travels in straight 
lines to the eye. These lines of light are called 
rays. They radiate in the form of a cone with 
the apex at the luminous or illuminated point 
and the base at the pupil of the eye. Of neces- 
sity they must be divergent. These scattered 
rays reveal to us the attributes of the illumi- 
nated object, such as its size, shape, color, and 
location. If this page is read under an electric 
light, the haphazard reflections from its mi- 
nutely irregular surface form the image of the 
page and not the image of the light source. 
However, the image of the luminous or the 
illuminated object can be formed by a regular 
reflection from a smooth surface. It may be a 
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Figure 1—The image formation of a luminous 
point, A, by reflection from the surface MN 
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polished piece of metal or stone, a piece of 
glass silvered or unsilvered, even the surface of 
calm water. A pool of water was probably the 
first mirror of prehistoric man. 

Let us now consider more specifically how 
to find the image of a given object. To start 
with, we will take the case of a single lumi- 
nous point-object, A, shown in Figure 1. Any 
structure can be thought of as being made up 
of a large number of points. If we learn how 














to find the image of a single point we can ex- 
tend the process to any number of points, lo- 
cating finally the image of the entire struc- 
ture. We may imagine an infinite number of 
rays being emitted from a luminous point, A, 
which is placed above the reflecting surface 
M N. The divergent rays 1 and 2, entering 
the eye directly, make it possible for us to see 
the point A. At the same time rays 3 and 4, 
striking the surface of the pond, are reflected 
in the directions 3’ and 4’ according to the 
two following laws: 

1. The angle of incidence, i, is equal to the 
angle of reflection, r. 

2. The plane containing the incident and 
the reflected rays is perpendicular to the sur- 
face of reflection. 

When the reflected rays 3’ and 4’ enter the 
eye, the image of the point, A, will be found 
in the direction in which these rays enter the 
eye, i.e., at the point A’ which is the intersec- 
tion of the prolongations of 3’ and 4’. It is a 
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Figure 2—The visibility range of an 
image formed by reflection from a pool 






peculiar fact of vision that we do not see an 
object always where it is but we see it only 
in the direction taken by the luminous rays as 
they enter the eye. Consequently, the image 
of a point can be defined formally as the point 
of intersection of the prolongations of the re- 
flected rays. The image of the point A will ap- 
pear to us as being located actually at A’. If 
the eye is brought closer to the reflecting sur- 
face, the reflected rays entering the eye are 





now 5’ and 6’ giving the location of the image 
A’ in exactly the same place as before. By a 
simple geometrical consideration, the position 
of the image A’ can be found by dropping a 
perpendicular from the point A to the reflect- 
ing surface or the extension of it, and laying 
off a distance B A’ equal to AB. Hence the 
image of a point has a definite location below 
the reflecting surface, and is the counterpart 
of the object-point above. The image is formed 
whether the reflecting surface is small or large, 
near or far away on the same level, whether or 
not the image can be seen by the observer. 
The rule for finding the image of a point 
can be extended to the problem of finding the 
image of an object such as shown in Figure 2. 
First, we extend the plane of the water level, 
RS, up to and beyond the object; second, we 
select several prominent points such as E, F, 
and G, and locate their images, F’, F’, and G’ 
by the method outlined above; finally, the 
outline of the whole reflected image can be 
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freely drawn from these and other points. In 
all cases of reflection from plane surfaces, the 
image appears to be inverted and of the same 
size and shape as the original object. 

After locating the image, the question arises 
as to the range of possible eye locations to view 
in full or in part the image formed by the 
pool. In Figure 2 for example, we will consider 
the visibility of a part, EF, of the whole struc- 
ture. We connect both reflected points, EF’ and 
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for complete visibility. The statement, para- 
doxical as it seems, that one could see a com- 
plete image of the Empire State building re- 
flected from a surface not larger than a dime, 
is true, just as one could view the entire side 
of a room through a keyhole if the door had 
no thickness. In like manner if we bring our 
eye close to a reflecting surface, the image of 
a large building might be seen in a tiny pool. 
In actual practice, the problem is to locate 
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F’ with the extremities of the pool, R and S, 
and prolong these four lines above the water 
level. Two extreme lines, such as RK and SL 
are always divergent and limit the space out- 
side of which the image, F’ E’, cannot be seen. 
If the eye is located between RK and RH’, the 
lower part of F’E’ will be cut off, whereas for 
the space limited by S$ H’ and SL, the upper 
part of F’E’ will be cut off. If the eye is placed 
between H H’ and H H? only the central part 
of F’E’ becomes visible. It is evident that a 
complete image, F’E’, can be seen only when 
the eye is located in the area R S H. 

In order to comprehend better this question 
of the range of complete or partial visibility 
of a reflection, we may simply think of a hole 
in the ground equal in size and similar in lo- 
cation to the pool. As we look through the 
opening at the image, our eye has to be placed 
in such position that the two extreme lines 
from the eye to the edges of the opening fully 
embrace the image. This will be the position 
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the position and determine the extensions of a 
reflecting surface so that the complete image 
could be seen from the selected points of 
vision. A specific example is shown in Figure 
3. After the image of the monument is found 
for a given water level, M N, we draw a line 
O O’ at the average height of the observer’s 
eye. On that line we mark two points which 
determine the possible range of the observer, 
K near to the pool and L farther away. By 
connecting point K with D’ and A’, the points 
of intersection of lines KD’ and KA’ with MN 
will give the length of the reflecting surface 
R’ S’, necessary to view the image of the entire 
structure from the viewpoint K. Similarly for 
the eye position, L, the length of the reflecting 
surface is given as R® S*. Consequently, if the 
reflecting pool extended from R' to S? the 
complete outline of the monument could be 
seen from any point between K and L. 

To determine the width of the pool, the 
principle of converging lines from the object 











to the eye can be used. When the pool is close 
to the object, the width must be the same as 
that of the object. When the pool is located 
at some distance from the object, the width 
of the pool may be narrower. 

The image formation by the pool depends 
primarily upon the surface reflection of water. 
It is true that usually some reflection takes 
place also from the sides and the bottom of 
the pool. If these other reflections enter into 
the picture, they confuse the primary reflec- 
tion from the surface. Naturally, these addi- 
tional reflections are not desirable. They can 
be avoided, or rather prevented from coming 
to the surface by: 

1. A sufficient depth of water so that the 
rays of light are absorbed in passing 
through the water. 

2. The use of light-absorbing material to 
cover the sides and bottom of the pool. 

3. The coloring of water so as to increase 
its absorbing qualities. 

But in artificial pools we do not want muddy 
water nor do we want to go to the expense of 
building deep pools. Obviously, the best way 
to get clear reflection is to color the inside 
walls and bottom of the pool dark by using 
paint or mat-glazed tile. Pools with black sides 
and bottom need only a few inches of water 






in order to make them give perfect reflections. 

In instances where pools are used to break 
the color of the ground with no desire to 
form images of the surrounding objects, the 
color of the sky will be reflected with greatest 
intensity when the water is clear and shallow 
and when the sides of the pool are lined with 
white or light blue color. 

The intensity of light reflected from the sur- 
face of water depends upon the angle of inci- 
dence. At perpendicular incidence the amount 
of light reflected is less than 2 per cent of the 
total energy contained in the original beam. 
This value increases only slightly: up to an 
angle of incidence of 45 degrees, but from 
then on the increase is more rapid—more than 
6 per cent reflected at 60 degrees, about 20 
per cent at 75 degrees, and nearly 100 per 
cent at 90 degrees when the ray is grazing the 
surface. 

The intensity of the reflected light may 
seem to be very slight especially when the 
angle of incidence is small. But when we con- 
sider that the outdoor illumination ranges be- 
tween 1000 and 10,000 foot candles while the 
intensity produced by the ordinary reading 
lamp may be as small as 5 or 10 foot candles, 
the brightness of the reflected image may be as 
clear in a photograph as the original object. 
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A residence at the Meadowbrook Development near Irvington, 
New York. Kohl and Simon, Architects. The pencil rendering 
is a fine example of Theodore Kautzky’s skill with the medium 


















































Groups by Joseph E. Renier, Sculptor, for the com posi- 
tion shown on page 180. Each one represents one of thi 


covernments under which Texas has functioned at one 


time or another. Those on this page symbolize the pres- 
ent United States, the Republic of Texas (1836-45), 
and the Conf. derac) (1861-6) ). The seals represented 


are, of course, those of the several governments involved 
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The governments of Texas as symbolized by Joseph E. 
Renier, Sculptor, and reproduced on this page are those 
of France (1685-1763), Spain (1689-1821), and Mex- 
ico (1821-1836). The building in which these sculptures 
are incorporated is one of the permanent structures of 
the Texas Centennial Exposition, presented by the State 
to the City of Dallas last Se ptemb: rin honor of the past 








A sculptural plaque in relief, designed and executed by Joseph E. 
Renier, Sculptor, for the State of Texas Building at Dallas. The com- 
position is twenty-five feet in diameter and the relief varies from 4 
inches at the edge to 15 inches at the center. The material is plaster, 
gold leafed in three tones—the star lightest, the rays darker, and the 
figure groups darkest. The interior of the hall is of Cordova shell 
stone. The architects were Adams and Adams of San Antonio and the 
Fexas Centennial Architects Associated, Incorporated, of Dallas 
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Tuere has been more written about effi- 
ciency, with less understanding of what it 
means, than perhaps any other phase of mod- 
ern life. We have made a new idol of an old 
word. 

“Efficiency.” 

And how some of our sophisticates bow 
down before it! 

On the other hand, almost as many of the 
world’s inhabitants kotow to the laziness of 
inefficiency. 

The world seems fairly well divided between 
adherents to the phrases “do it now” and 
“manana.” 

The latter work with their hands, think 
with their senses, and produce, if left alone, 
simple and elaborate patterns which are very 
old; so old in fact that they work into the 
patterns of the negroid and the primitive con- 
ceptions that pervade modern abstract art. 

In sharp contrast to the rebirth of primitiv- 
ism, the engineer, a humble worker with a 
few facts, is set up, because of his obvious effi- 
ciency, as an ideal agent to accomplish the 
salvation of the world. 

Please believe me as having a real and honest 
appreciation of the work of the engineer, but 
to place the world upon a basis of believing 
that this or that specialist can solve the great 
complexity of human relations, strikes me as 
having no sense at all. 

And may I place the architect in the same 
humble position of a worker, specialized and 
as apt to be uninspired? 

The entire question of efficiency is one of 
cause and effect and the result is too often 
thought of as inhuman perfection and repe- 
tition. 

At home we have an excellent cook. At 
times her dinners are something to rave about; 
at other times we wonder why we haven’t 
stopped at the village “Diner” where, God 
knows, the efficiency is more marked than the 
artistry. 

When filled with the savory good will, 
which perfect food and its attendant graces 
make possible, we sing her praises, but know 
enough not to say—‘‘See! Isn’t it remarkable, 
we have such an efficient cook”—for, a week 
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or so later, with the same friendly guests (it 
may have something to do with the moon), 
the dinner is merely something which every- 
one eats but no one thoroughly enjoys. 

But she, we, and the guests look forward to 
another time when everything clicks. 

An appreciation of artistry is tolerant, and 
no one expects tolerance from those who claim 
efficiency. 

The engineer has been placed in a position 
of claiming something which he knows, deep 
in his own soul, does not belong to the few 
facts on which he builds his structures. 

The design of every building contains an 
architectural significance inherent in the reali- 
zation of its practical and zsthetical limits. 
Neither the one nor the other is independent. 

Recently, I went well out of my way on 
a trip to Buffalo to see the office building 
Frank Lloyd Wright did for the Larkin Com- 
pany. 

For city block after city block you drive 
through the efficiency of our civilization—an 
engineer’s efficiency—dreary chaotic blocks; a 
mélange of a badly interpreted past; a welter 
of factories with dirty glass walls. Suddenly, 
you see a begrimed building, but one strangely 
expressive of unity and of beauty. 

Recently, also, I went for a tour through 
the streets of Washington, and observed how 
efficiently stone has been piled upon stone. 

How very efficient are the builders of the 
nation as seen in the nation’s capitol, but how 
lacking in spirit are most of the buildings built 
since the time of those famous founding 
fathers. 

Very sharp is the contrast between the office 
building of the Larkin factory and the more 
recent and much more complacent copies of 
Roman masterpieces built in the last two 
decades on the lots of the capital city. 

The efficiency of everybody concerned is 
very marked but where is the beauty? 

The modernist says—‘Do not look there, 
but look at the grain elevator, look at the 
factory, for here has developed the new 
building zxsthetic of the modern world. 

“Here is high efficiency; here is a new 
beauty; here is a new rhythm built up of speed 








and precision; here is tound the machine, the 
master creation of man, in contrast to the 
haphazard rule of thumb creation of nature. 

“Here men move in mastery over matter 
and motion; here design becomes suddenly 
as separate from the past as the automobile, 
that ready illustration, separates itself from 
the horse and the buggy.” 

The scientist, studying man, continually 
holds up a warning hand asking for less speed, 
for more comprehension, for a more thorough 
rather than a more specialized effort. 

The modernist replies that true efficiency 
carries within itself a cure to all the ills of 
specialization, of the sharp inequalities devel- 
oped by the over-efficient. 

The engineer, here used as a symbol of the 
efficient, always uses a factor of safety. He 
acknowledges that his equation is incomplete, 
that his facts are not wholly safe guides, and 
while the factor of safety is a constant factor, 
nevertheless there is always the possibility of 
a failure. 

If we look closely we find that as many 
esthetic qualities have developed from this 
fear of failure as from accurate knowledge. 

Emotionally, the fear of failure has given 
proportion to the Greek Doric column, to the 
flying buttress, to many a bridge, which, 
skinned to engineering actualities, would seem 
impossible of endurance. 


My partner, Stephen F. Voorhees, said ‘sev- 
eral years ago—‘The equation of engineering 
efficiency is incomplete without the factor of 
beauty.” 

Nor is that factor of beauty a mere matter 
of taste, of pure function, or of that thing 
which we call efficiency or economy, although 
it can be all or any number of these things, 
even to the wild extravagance of the most ex- 
alted wastefulness of a whole people. 

Because, finally, the efficiency of a people 
can only be counted in what remains as a resi- 
due of their efforts. 

The Greeks were most efficient, even 
though they did not invent a microscope, be- 
cause their thinking still has an influence upon 
ours. The Romans were efficient, because their 
architecture still clothes our governmental 
buildings. The medieval French were efficient, 
because their church architecture remains the 
symbol of the Christian religious life. 

Why is it that the work of the eighteenth 
century carpenter and mason, who lived 
closely and intimately to the life of their 
neighbors, more often than not produced a 
house or building of such character and dis- 
tinction that the more removed professionals 
of today, such as architects are supposed to 
be, must needs copy their work? 

None of these people were efficient in the 
modern mechanical sense. 





A PENCIL POINTS ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 


Conducted by Russet F. Wuireneap, A.1.A., Professional Adviser 


KENNETH Retn, Associate Professional Adviser 


For full Particulars with the Official Program 
SEE PENCIL POINTS FOR APRIL, 1937 


Penci Pornts will hold its Spring Compe- 
tition for a building of popular type during 
the months of April and May, with the Judg- 
ment meeting staged early in June. 

The Competition will be open to all archi- 
tects, architectural draftsmen, and designers 
in all parts of the world. One Thousand Dol- 
lars will be awarded to the Winner. There will 
be other cash prizes amounting, in all, to a 
total of $2300. Five architects of national re- 
pute will serve as the Jury of Award. 

The Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, has accepted PENCIL 
POINTS’ invitation to sponsor this Competi- 
tion. “Suntile” is made by these Patrons. 
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It has been demonstrated time and again 
that the architectural Competitions, author- 
ized by PENciL PorNTs, present an opportu- 
nity and an incentive to the members of the 
profession to exercise and develop their skill in 
solving contemporary architectural problems. 

You will find the full particulars in PENCIL 
Points for April. Reprints of the Program 
will be available thereafter for all who desire 
to secure additional copies of the document. 
It will leave no doubt in the minds of the 
competitors concerning their relations with 
PeNnciL Pornts, the Patrons, and the Jury 
either before, during, or following the Judg- 
ment. Be sure that you get your copy. 
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On this and the succeeding pages are presented a group 
of tree studies by Beatrice Field. The first was made at 
“Dogtown Common,” a section of Rockport, Massachu- 
setts, settled by inhabitants of Cape Ann who sought a 


sheltered spot for their community in the days when 


pirates infested the coast. The character of the section 
was, as shown by the drawing, nothing but red cedars 
and rocks. Though the people lived there for many years, 
only the foundations of their homes remain today 





Majestic sycamores in Groton, Massachusetts, as sketched in pen- 
cil by Beatrice Field. These are reputed to be the largest sycamores 
in the country, being over a hundred feet in height. These trees 


are natives and have a bark which peels and leaves a white under- 


surface 
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Beatrice Field has here sketched some white pines on an estate in Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. She says of these trees, “Each one is very individ- 
ual in character and develops this individuality only after reaching 
maturity. The white pine is considered the most beautiful of New Eng- 
land native trees.” 

















Sycamores in winter at Groton, Massachusetts, form the 
subject of this sketch by Beatrice Field, which is a care- 


ful study, almost entirely in line, of their characteristic 


structure 
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GUPTILES 
CORN ES 


Believe me or not, when I desert my 
customary serious (and, I hope, in- 
structive) style of writing for excur- 
sions into the realm of fancy, it’s be- 
cause I have red flannel in half my 
head in place of (or amalgamated 
with) the usual brains. Now and then 
this flannel asserts itself, and when it 
does, there’s no knowing what I may 
do. 

Did I ever tell you about it? No? 
Then perhaps I should. Then you will 
understand and, I trust, forgive. 

You see it was this way. When I was 
a youngster about fourteen, tall and 
slimber (an adjective from my native 
state, denoting slim and limber), I was 
very fond of hunting. Didn’t so much 
like to kill things—quite the contrary 
—but loved to wander through the 
woods lugging grandfather’s old 
muzzle loader, Betsy Ann. Occasion- 
ally I'd take a shot at something, 
which always meant a lame shoulder 
for a week, for she kicked like fury. 
More often I would tote the old 
smooth-bore home when night came 
and slip her, unfired, back on to the 
pegs, along with the shot pouch and 
powder horn. 

Now it so happened that grandfer 
was getting pretty aged about this 
time—a hundred and fifteen or 
twenty, I reckon —and his memory 
wasn’t what it had been. He kept 
Betsy Ann loaded all the while as we 
were pestered more or less with skunks, 
hawks, and such. Off and on he’d for- 
get there was a charge in her and, 
wanting to have her ready for any 
possible contingency, would drop in 
three or four fingers of powder, a lead 
ball or a handful of nail heads, and the 
usual wadding. Then he’d wallop the 
whole charge home with the ramrod 
and slip Betsy Ann onto the pegs 
again. The point of my present nar- 
rative comes from the fact that on the 
day of days the gun thus bore not 
merely a double charge, but a triple 
one! 

I had been tramping the hills for 
hours and was already homeward 
bound. In fact I was fully half-way 
down Saddleback, meandering along 
meditating on the tragedies of an- 
tiquity, and dragging Betsy by the 
barrel (she had grown mighty heavy, 
I recall), when all of a sudden, just as 
I swung under the old virgin pine on 
Billings’ boundary, right where the 
path tops that granite ledge, I chanced 
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to glance down and WOW! There, 
not ten feet below me and looking up 
with far from a pleasant countenance, 
was a black devil of a bear which for 
months had been raising havoc all over 
Cumberland County! 

Was I scared? Honestly, I don’t 
know. But I instinctively up with the 
gun, laid her across the fence and 
aimed her down. Before bruin could 
even start scrambling up the ledge 
after me, Betsy Ann blazed away full 
blast with a deafening roar! 

Well sir, it’s a marvel that I’m alive 
to tell the tale. A triple charge in an 
ancient gun! As Horace Harding ex- 
pressed it the next day when they were 
hunting for traces of both the gun and 
the bear (nothing but fragments of 
either ever were found), “Betsy sure 
was loaded fur too heavy for the dis- 
tance she had to shoot!” 

Scarcely had I pulled the trigger 
when, without knowing whether I had 
scored a hit or not, I shot upward on 
an uncharted and unplanned journey 
towards the stratosphere. I believe | 
might have made it had it not been 
for an intervening limb which, point 
downward, projected from the old 
pine. Did I drive that limb in my 
brain? I did. Why didn’t it kill me? 
That is a mystery of nature. For once 
a dome of almost solid ivory was an 
asset. But there I was, suspended 
twenty or thirty feet above the ledge 
by a tree branch deeply embedded in 
my think tank. What a predicament! 
What to do? What to do? 

If I were dealing with fiction, it 
might be amusing here to say that 
gradually I slipped from the limb until 
I plunged to the ledge-below; then | 
would bring in that old gag that the 
granite rock, being very hard, broke 
my fall! But fiction is fiction and fact 
is fact. Actually my delivery, while 
scarcely more credible, was quite 
natural, for the whole frame of the 
veteran pine, shattered by the force of 
the explosion, gradually slithered to 
the ground, depositing me on the path 
so gently that I felt no pain beyond a 
second’s agony as the branch extracted 
itself from the cranial cavity. 

For a second I sat there puzzled. | 
believe you can realize that my mind 
was not functioning at its very best. 

Picture yourself, dear reader, in the 
same predicament. What would you 
have done? 

But the terrifying discovery that 
with the limb removed my brain was 
cozing drop by drop from the punc- 
ture galvanized me into instant action. 

Fortunately, chance directed my ex- 
ertions. Glancing about me in my dis- 
tress, I discovered that by some 
strange fate I held, clutched tightly 
in one hand, grandfer’s ramrod, a bit 





the worse for wear but still capable of 
service. All my clothes—I blush to 
tell it—had been blown from me ex- 
cepting my red _ flannels, which, 
though tattered and torn, had to some 
degree survived the catastrophe. Ah, 
the solution! Ramrod and flannel! 

Tearing from the edges of my 
brain-pan aperture some of my fast 
matting hair (even to this day friends 
delight in pointing to certain deficien- 
cies in my hirsute adornment in this 
area) I managed to sop up with such 
shreds of red flannel as were immedi- 
ately available much of the gray mat- 
ter that had oozed into the open. This 
flannel I then pressed into the gory 
cavity. Next, raising the ramrod be- 
hind me with a painful effort, | 
tamped the whole thing home! Saved! 

Let me spare you the gruesome tale 
of my slow and painful descent of 
Saddleback—of how on at least a doz- 
en occasions I was forced, as I found 
my skull still leaking brains, to apply 
every ounce of my _ fast-ebbing 
strength to the herculean task of re- 
peating, with red flannel and rod, the 
wadding and ramming operation. 

But let me share with you my joy 


when at length, just as the old ramrod 


splintered to bits and the gaping 
wound claimed the last of the flannel 
(leaving me, I regret to say, stark 
naked), I swooned to safety on Judd 
Pillsbury’s doorstep! 

Eventually I recovered as well as 
could be expected, but the events of 
that day, together with the red flan- 
nel, have colored my whole life. And 
whenever you think from my writing 
that I am light headed or empty 
headed or hot headed or red headed, be 
charitable, I beg of you, remembering 
that there is red flannel in my brain! 

Now that you know what’s wrong 
with me, folks, and while I have a 
lucid moment, let’s consider something 
a bit serious. 

Guptill’s Corner has been occupying 
space in PeNcit Pornts for a number 
of years. I have enjoyed and profited 
from my share of it, and, judging 
from your many letters and your 
whole-hearted participation in the 
Corner Competitions, you, too, have 
found it of some value. 

But now we must put it to a test 
to see whether or not it is to continue 
to exist. And here is the reason. 

Some years ago my good friend 
Ernest Watson and I were sitting on 
the terrace of his delightful summer 
home in the Berkshires, swapping views 
on a variety of subjects, when our 
conversation brought out the fact that 
we had independently nourished for a 
long time the thought that there was 
a crying need in America for a maga- 
zine on art which would “come down 











to earth” and discuss art’s many facets 
in everyday language and from a 
practical point of view. 

Both of us, as teachers and as pro- 
fessional artists, had repeatedly been 
approached by individuals wanting to 
know all manner of “‘what-is-it”’ and 
““*how-do-you-do-it” things. We had 
been asked, for instance, how to make 
a dry-brush drawing; how to lay out 
a perspective; how to represent glass in 
pencil; how to cut a frisket for spatter 
work; how to draw for reproduction; 
what engravings cost and the kind to 
get for a given purpose; how to make 
oil paints dry faster; how to use the 
air brush; how to break into advertis- 
ing art, and a hundred and one others. 

Our writings, too, which mainly 
dealt in a practical manner with art 
matters, had been received in a most 
gratifying way, and the mails were 
bringing us many letters asking us to 
write on this or that technique, medi- 
um or method. All of which strength- 
ened our conviction that a magazine, 
perhaps supplemented with small 
books, sets of plates and the like, 
would fill a definite void. 

As our ideas and ideals coincided to 
a remarkable degree, we determined to 
join hands in an investigation designed 
to prove whether or not we were 
right. Outlining what seemed a logical 
tentative policy and program we pre- 
sented it in whole or part to no end 
of art directors, supervisors, teachers 
in all sorts of classes from the grades 


up; to students of many ages and 
stages of progress; to numerous artists 
in the fine, commercial and applied art 
fields; to designers and craftsmen; to 
art editors, advertising agency execu- 
tives, and other buyers of art; to 
amateurs and art lovers. 

And everywhere we received every 
evidence that our scheme was basically 
sound. Furthermore, a vast majority of 
those interviewed volunteered splendid 
suggestions towards its fulfillment. 

It is one thing, though, to be con- 
vinced that a scheme is good, and it’s 
quite another to cause it to function. 
Realizing our limitations, we long ago 
had the happy inspiration of taking 
Ralph Reinhold, publisher of PENcIL 
Pornts and other highly successful 
papers, into our confidence, so that he, 
with his life-time of publishing experi- 
ence, could subject our plans to the 
severe tests demanded by modern busi- 
ness. We are glad to say that they not 
only came through unscathed, but so 
much improved that we urged Mr. 
Reinhold to join us in putting them 
into execution. 

Since then, several years have gone 
by, but at last we are ready. With Mr. 
Reinhold as the active head, a new 
corporation has been formed, known 
as the Watson-Guptill Publications, 
Inc. It will bring out in this coming 
April the first issue of a magazine of 
the very type described above. This 
will be called Art INsTRUCTION. Mr. 
Watson and I will share the editorial 


honors. Leaders in many fields are al- 
ready preparing articles. Various sup- 
plementary publications will also be 
brought out from time to time, the 
first of them now being available. The 
new company will for the present 
share offices with the Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corporation. 

All of which leads to the question, 
“What is to become of Guptill’s Cor- 
ner?” You can readily see that I’m 
mighty certain to be more than busy 
for a while with all these new interests. 
Shall I drop the Corner entirely? 
Frankly, I hate to do so. I feel you 
Cornerers are all my personal friends. 
By hook or by crook I have reached 
you every month, and it’s hard to 
think of signing off. Or shall I shrink 
the Corner to a page and try to man- 
age it that way? Shall I drop it out 
now and then, if necessary, but other- 
wise run it in its present form? Shall 
I have ““Guest Conductors,” each fill- 
ing an issue in his own way? 

I’m asking you Cornerers to help 
settle this. And we must reach a deci- 
sion soon. So won’t you please grab a 
post card NOW, fill it in, address it 
to Guptill’s Corner, PENcm Pornts, 
and rush it to the nearest mail box? 

We'll all appreciate this. If few 
cards come, we will know that few 
would regret the passing of the Cor- 
ner, so doubtless we'll let it die: if lots 
of ’em come, we'll try to keep the 
thing alive in one form or another, 
considering your expressed views. 


NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The lateness of the publication date of the January, February, 
and March issues of PENctL Points is regretted by the Editors. 
The causes are technical and to a certain extent beyond our 
control. In this issue, for instance, we have resumed the practice 
of including full color reproductions, which take more time 
than ordinary black and white printing. 

With the April issue we expect considerable improvement, 
and by May should be back again on a regular schedule, so that 
Pencit Points thereafter should be ready for mailing on the 
first of each month. We thank our readers for the patience they 
have shown thus far and assure them that every effort will be 


made to speed up production and avoid delays in future. 
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Three renderings by George Cooper Rudolph, Jr., of 
Philadel phia, illustrate a new and interesting approach 
to the problem of delineating architecture for today’s 
client who is familiar with trends in modern painting. 
Edmund R. Purves was the architect in each case. 
The subject at the top is a residence in Delaware 
County, Pa. The two lower ones, in order, are an ob- 
servation tower and pump house in the Poconos and 


a residence in St. Davids, Pa. Mr. Rudolph’s skill and 


interest in making water color sketches no doubt sug- 
gested to him the idea of making renderings in this 
informal manner 
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The Mission San Francisco Solano sketched in pencil by 
Muriel Hudson of Sausalito, California, on a sheet of 
smooth white paper 1354" by 10%" 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, BS, M.Arch 
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We expect big Data Sheet doings in the April issue of PENciL Pornts! Be sure to watch for 
announcements of a number of manufacturers who will offer free sets of Data Sheets on their 
products in that issue! The roll call of distinguished manufacturers of building products who 
are sponsors of Data Sheet information for your Library is growing rapidly! 


The small size of the Data Sheets, over 5 years ago anticipated an important publishing 
trend. The next time you pass a newsstand, notice all the new magazines, or old magazines in 
new format, which are being published in the small Reader’s Digest size. From Ballyhoo to the 
American Mercury, magazines are finding that a small handy format is easier to use and to 
carry than publications suffering from more or less acute cases of elephantiasis. 


If it is important that reading matter of general nature be made small for convenient 
handling, it becomes immediately evident how much more important it is for an architectural 
reference work! The architectural man’s world is limited, while he is at his drafting table, by 
the reach of his two hands. Within this small semicircle of perhaps 4 feet in diameter, he must 
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COMMERCIAL STANDARD. 


ard for aromatic red cedar closet lining was adopted at a conference to 


On May 23, 1930, the commercial stand- 


which all producer and consumer interests were invited. The industry has 


since accepted and approved for promulgation by the Department of 


Commerce the specifications as follows: 


SCOPE. 


clothes closet lining made only 


This commercial standard is a minimum specification fo 
from genuine aromatic red cedar (J 
thickness, minimum length, matching, 


perus virginiana). It covers width, 


heartwood requirements, and permissible defects. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. 


cedar closet lining shall be straight, well milled, and of such a nature as 


All commercial standard aromatic red 


to make a sound finished job without cutting to eliminate defects. 


DIMENSIONS. 
thickness 11/32”) 


lengths shall be 8” 


Standard nominal thicknesses shall be 3/8” (actual 
and 13/16” (actual thickness 25/32”). Standard 
and longer and of fair average to make an economical 
and satisfactory finished job. Standard face widths shall be as shown in 
the drawing above, It is optional with each manufacturer as to the num 


ber of face widths he desires to make. 
MATCHING. 
ing shall be optional with each manufacturer. 


HEARTWOOD REQUIREMENTS. 


grade not less than 75 per cent red heartwood, surface measurement. 


Each piece shall be side and end matched. Hollow back- 


The face side of each piece shall 
Sapwood extending entirely across the face of any piece shall not be 
permitted. 


PERMISSIBLE DEFECTS. 


machine burns, “pick-up” of grain around knots, etc. Small breaks on the 


Slight imperfections in dressing, such as 


edges that will be closed by the tongue and groove. Sound knots. White 
streaks in the heartwood and slight shakes shown therein. 


GUARANTEE. 


connection with sales of commercial standard aromatic red cedar closet 


The following or a similar guarantee shall be used in 


lining. The label may be used on either or both package and invoice. 


The manufacturer guarantees this genuine aromatic red 
cedar closet lining to conform to the standard grading rules 
as published in Department of Commerce, Commercial 
Standard CS26-30, for Aromatic Red Cedar Closet Lining. 


Name of manufacturer 
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confine his drawing, his instruments, his T-square and triangle as well as his reference book. 
He can conveniently reach an area of only 10 or 12 square feet. To cover up 20 per cent of 





this valuable space is not functional. It is not surprising that the publishers of over 20 general 
magazines have discovered the convenience of small size. 


DATA SHEET D20c. Every modern house now has a generous cedar closet for the storage 

‘of woolens and furs. Tests by the Department of Agriculture indicate that the aroma of 

aromatic red cedar effectively prevents damage from the ravages of clothes moths—providing 
that no live larvae or eggs are introduced into the storage space. 


DATA SHEET D3i. Continuing our information on the sizes of kitchenware which must be 
considered in the planning of kitchen storage spaces. 


DATA SHEET D4a. Giving you the most complete list of automobile dimensions that it is 
possible to compile, together with a handy résumé of sizes for the last 5 years. 


DATA SHEET F10d. This is one of a series of sheets giving the standards of the metal lath 
industry. Other sheets will follow on other types of lath. 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 
Make *L. * HH, *W. *D.W. *T.D. 
Battamt. ...scccu.s ~ 2G? 5’-0”" 4’-8" 8.2" 36’-0" 
Willys-Overland... @14’-8” 5’-6” 5’-10" 10’-0” @34’'-0”" 
Ford (Fordor).. 15’-0" 5’-9”" 5’-10" 9’.9”" 40’-0" 
Ford (Tudor) 15’-0” 5’-9” 5’-10” 10’-11”" 40’-0” 
Graham (Crusader) 15/-6" 5’-8" @5’-9" 9’-5” —— 
Chevrolet...... 15’-8” 5’-8”" §’-11” 10’-1” 42’.4” 
Chevrolet..... 15’-8” 5’-8” 5*.23"° 11’-7” 42’-4”" 
Hupmobile.... ; 16’-0" 5’-6 6’-2” 12’-8” mo 
Studebaker........ 16’-1" 5’-9" 6’-0" 9’-10" 43’-0" 
Oldsmobile........ 16’-1” Sas.” 6’-1" 12’-3” 40’-7" 
Pontiac (Deluxe6). 16’-2”" 5’-7" 6’-0” £2’.3" 40’-3” 
Hupmobile....... 16’-2” 5’-6" 6’-3" @12’-11" —_—— 
Plymouth Bus. 6... 16’-2” 5’-10”" 5’-11" aan 37’'-6" 
Packard (6)....... 16’-3”" 5’-8" 6’-0” 10’-7” 41’-0” 
Core Hid).....5 5 16’-4” @5’-0" 5’-10”" 10’-9" 46’-0" 
Dodge 6 . 16-5" 5’-10" 5’-11”" — 39’.3” 
Lafayette......... 16’-5” 6-0" 6’-3" 10’-0” 47’-8”" 
Pontiac (Deluxe 8) . 16’-7" LY id 6’-0” $2°s3" 41’-3” 
DeSoto. . BS asate 16’-7”" 5’-10”" 5’-11” —- 40’-0” 
Chrysler Royal....  16’-7" §’-11" 5’-11” 39’-3” 
Buick (40)........ 16’-8" 5’-10" 6’-1" 12’-0” 42’-4” 
Oldsmobile........ 16’-8” 5’-8" 6’-1" 12’-3” 42’-0” 
i Ne re 16’-9” 6’-0" 6’-3" 10’-0” 50’-0” 
Studebaker...... : 16’-10”" 5’.9" 6’-2” 9’-10”" 45’-1" 
eS eee 16’-10” 5’-8" 6’-3" 9’-11" 45’-0" 
Graham (120)..... 16’-10" 5’.9” 6’-1" 10’-8” —— 
[x 17’-0” 5’-8” 5’-Isp1” @8’-5’” 44’-0” 
UNG cae oe 17’=4" 6’-0” 6’-3”" 10’-0” 48’-5" 
Cord @i2)..... ‘3 iia" 5’-2” 5’-10" 10’-9” 49’.0”" 
Dodge 7-Passenger. 17’-10" §’-11° 5’-11” —- 3" 
Plymouth 7-Pass..._17’-10” 5-85" S41" — 39’-6" 
Buick @).....2. 17-41" 6’-0” 6’-4" 10’-11” 46’-5”" 
Pierce-Arrow (1701) 17’-11” 6’-2" 6’-2”" 10’-0” 50’-10” 
DeSoto 7-Passenger 18’-0”" 5’-11” 5’-11" — —_—— 
Chrysler Imperial.. 18’-8” 6’-0” 6’-4" 50’-6”" 
Pierce-Arrow (1703)  18’-8”" 6’-2”" 6-2" 10’-4” 52’-4" 
i ree 18’-9” $6'-3" 6’-4" 11’-8” 52’-0" 
Packard (12)...... 19’-5” 5’-11 6’-2” 11’-2” @53’-0" 
COS Cisse $20’-0” 5’-10" $6/-6" 11’-6” 52-0" 


*(L.) Length overall including bumpers. (H.) Height. (W.) Width 
with doors closed. (D.W.) Overall width of car with doors open. (T.D.) 
Turning diameter, i.e., diameter of smallest walled-in circle in which 
the car will make a complete turn. Dimensions are given to the nearest 
whole inch above fractions. 

Information has been supplied by the automobile manufacturers, thru 
whose courtesy they are hereby reproduced. Where makes are repeated, 
they refer to the largest and smallest models. 


@ = Smallest dimension in column. (Bantam excluded.) 


@ = Largest dimension in column. 


RANGE OF SIZES FOR LAST FIVE YEARSt{ 


Maximum length 2.0606. cise 1937 Cadillac (16) .........20’-0” 
Minimum length ............... 1936 Willys-Overland ...... 13’-6” 
RESKOMN WEEEE 6 occ cc vce cwewns SE CR a sk a vin sees 6’-6” 
WEVRIOTUME- WIGE ooo. sc cicceeneees 1936 Willys-Overland ...... 4’-10” 
Mamimum heient .....c.cieccec. EOSe EeaUGGIe socces ceewcasis 6’-3” 
PN AE anc eel ba acess See CO ich oecwwecewsews 5’-0” 
Maximum turning diameter...... 1935 Packard €12) .........54-9" 
Minimum turning diameter...... 1937 Willys-Overland ....... 34’.0” 


+For companies reporting, Bantam excluded. 
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FLAT EXPANDED LATH. This is the term used to indicate a metal lath 
which is slit and then expanded from sheet metal into such form that 
there will be no rib in the lath. 


_FLAT EXPANDED CORRUGATED LATH. This lath is similar to the 
Flat Expanded Lath, except that corrugations have been added, running 
longitudinally, making the lath self-furring. 


SIZES AND TRADE NAMES. 








Bostwick | Niles Jr. Diamond Mesh | 2’-0" x 8’-0"| Flat Exp 


| 
| Milcor Netmesh 2’-0" x 8’-0"| Fl. Exp. & Corr. | 
| Milcor Smallmesh 2’-0" x 8’-0"| Fl. Exp. & Corr. | 
Truscon Diamond, Standard Mesh | 2’-3” x 8’-0”| Flat Exp 
? 


3" x 8’-0" 
2’-0" x 8’-0” 


| Diamond, Small Mesh 
| Rigid Herringbone 


Flat Exp. 


| 
Truscon 
Flat Exp. _ | 


Truscon 


USES. Flat Expanded Laths represent about 65% of all metal lath 
used. This type is a general utility lath suited to the ordinary lathing 
need. They can be readily bent or formed for furred or ornamental mem- 
bers and for fireproofing of steel. 


STANDARDS OF THE INDUSTRY. The industry has accepted and ap- 
proved for promulgation by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, thru the 
National Bureau of Standards, the following revised schedule of stock 
weights ( in Ibs. per sq. yd.) and varieties of Flat Expanded Metal Laths: 











| Regular Copper Cut from Pure tron 
Painted bearing galvanized | or Special Specific Use 
steel steel steel steel 
| y fy Solid partitions 
aa 2:3 : Plain wall areas 
3.0 3.0 4 : Plain wall areas 
3.4 34 3.4 34 Ceilings, formed work 








FLAT EXPANDED CORRUGATED (Self -Furring) 


Half Full Size 


wil 
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The First Prize winner of the annual Collab- 


orative Competition sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of the American Academy 
in Rome. The $200 was awarded to a team of 


students from the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
the members of which were Henry M. Abbot 
(U. of Pa.), architect; Miss Mary Louise Law- 
ser (Pa. Academy of F. A.), painter; 
R. Duhme (Pa. Academy of F. A.), sculptor; 
and Alfred Edwards (U. of Pa.), landscape 
architect. The problem was “A Private Museum 
of Fine Arts,” and fifty-nine teams participated 




















Scare or Pian eer 
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Another rendering of the prize winner in the 
Rome Alumni Collaborative Problem. The site 
for the museum is an island of about three acres 
situated in a private lake, and it is to be made 
accessible only by means of boats. In addition 





to the interior areas provided for paintings, etc., 
there are many pieces of sculpture which have 
been incorporated into the design and exhibited 
out-of-doors. The four arts have been used as 
basic units by the designers who have ideally 
combined them into a perfected unified idea. 
Each drawing is on a sheet 30 x 40 inches 
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Beauty in strange or familiar forms: bold black; 


shy gray; a free hand sketch; the precise, hard 





lines of a drawing to scale: all these are in the 
hands of the draftsman who works with superb 
Eldorado: whose hardest, whose softest leads 
proclaim it “The Master Drawing Pencil.” ' 
Pencil Sales Dept. 167-J3, JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, 
but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertain- 
ing to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service De- 
partments must reach us before the fifth of each 
month if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Ad- 
dress all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


Wanted Immediately: Used drawing boards, drafting 
room size, in good condition. Communicate Frederick 
Wiedersum, Architect, 240 Rockaway Avenue, Val- 
ley Stream, Long Island. 

A. H. Osterholt, 235 Central Tower Building, Santa 
Monica, Calif., has back issues of PENcIL PornTs 
from the first issue, which he would like to sell at a 
reasonable price. 

S. A. Gulko, 1341 Clinton Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
would like to obtain a second-hand etching press, 
preferably geared. Must be in good condition with 
trued dead-center rollers. 

J. L. Randolph, 2908 N Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., would like to obtain a bound copy of The 
Tuileries Brochures of French Architecture, 1931-32, 
Ludowici-Celadon Company, or the set of 12 separate 
brochures unbound. 

Stephen Ames, 1613 A Street, N. E., Washington, D. C., 
has for sale all copies of PENcit Pornts from Octo- 
ber, 1930, through March, 1932 (May, 1931, miss- 
ing). Price $5.00, or will trade them for good slide 
rule. 

Frank Schmitt, 812 N. East 15th Street, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has for sale copies of PENcIL PoINTs 
from the first issue to date, with the exception of the 
following: April, May, November, 1922; January, 
1923; March, 1929; August and September, 1934. 
In new condition. Make offer. 

John C. Laurence, U. S. Forest Service, Harrisonburg, 
Va., would like to obtatn a copy of August, 1936, 
PEeNciL PorntTs to complete his file. 

L. Salvador Sanderson, Laredo, Texas, would like quo- 
tations on unlimited number of uncut copies of 
L’Illustration, published in France. 

Lauer & Huff, 31 N. Summit Street, Akron, Ohio, 

would like to secure a copy of January, 1934, PENCIL 

Points. They have copies of September, October, No- 

vember, and December, 1928, which they would like 

to sell or exchange. These copies have the advertising 
sections removed. 


Norma M. Flanders, 34 Farrand Park, Highland Park, 
Michigan, has the following books for sale: Concrete 
and Stucco Houses, Oswald C. Herring; Reclaiming 
the Old House, Chas. Ed. Hooper; Dutch Colonial 
Houses, Aymar Embury; New Houses Under Old 
Roofs, Jos. Stowe Seabury; Book of Building and In- 
terior Decorating, edited by Reginald T. Townsend. 
All are like new, price $3.50 each. Historic Virginia 
Homes and Churches, Robert A. Lancaster, Jr., like 
new. This is a limited edition and copies were orig- 
inally sold for $75. Will sell for $30. Also for sale 
are some T-squares and sets of drafting instruments 
in leather cases. Make offer. 


PERSONALS 


HENRY CANOVA, formerly with the Architectural 
Division of the New York State Merchant Marine 
Academy, Fort Schuyler, New York, in 1935, and 
may be working as an architect in Florida. Informa- 
tion as to his whereabouts will be greatly appreciated. 
Communicate Samuel Gulko, 1341 Clinton Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

CLARK J. LAWRENCE and FRED L. STARBUCK, 
Architects, have formed the firm of Lawrence & Star- 
buck, with offices in the pent house of the Railway 
Exchange Building, 224 South Michigan Boulevard. 
Chicago, IIl. 

GEORGE HARWELL BOND, Architect, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has moved back to his original offices at 1513 
Candler Building. 

ARTHUR HAROLD FULLER, Architect, has moved 
his office to 56 Palmer Avenue, Bronxville, N. Y. 
CLARENCE W. BRAZER, Architect, has moved his 

New York office to 111 East 40th Street. 

KROMAN & BRAUN, Architects, 180 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., have dissolved partnership. 
M. Louis Kroman has moved his offices to larger quar- 
ters at the same address and will continue the practice 
of architecture under his own name. 

J. P. HUGHES has moved from Boxford, Miss., to 
Pomfret, Conn. 

WILLIAM KOEHL and A. F. FOOSE, Architects, 
have formed a partnership with offices at Heights- 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

EDWIN J. PETERSON, Architect, has opened offices 
for the practice of architecture at 310 Sherwood 
Building, Spokane, Washington. 

FRED L. LIEBMANN, Architect, has moved his office 
to 1440 Broadway, Suite 1463, New York, N. Y. 

FRANCIS WILSHIRE ROUDEBUSH, Architect, has 
moved his office from 435 East 57th Street to 654 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

DITCHY, FARLEY & PERRY, Architects, have 
moved their offices to 333 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 

HADLEY SMITH, Architect, has moved his offices 
from Port Isabel, Texas, to 9 Battles Building, San 
Benito, Texas. 

HEWITT & BROWN, INC., Architects, 1200 Second 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., have changed the 
firm name to Hewitt, Setter & Hamlin, Inc. The firm 
is now composed of Edwin H. Hewitt, Architect; 
Donald P. Setter, Architect; Ralph Hamlin, Civil 
Engineer. 

GEO. E. EICHENLAUB, Architect and Engineer, of 

Erie, Pa., is looking for a limited number of college 

men with $2,500 in exchange for a liberal business 

education as working associates in low-cost, unit-pro- 
duced, steel and cork pre-fabricated houses. This also 
carries opportunity to share in financial success if and 
when achieved. 
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\ HEN your plans call for 

floors that are different, Arm- 
sirong’s Linoleum offers you com- 
plete freedom of design. 

With this versatile floor material, 
vou can give free rein to your 
creative ability. Any design you lay 
out on your drafting board can be 
faithfully reproduced in the floor. 
You can work with more than fifty 
colors in Armstrong’s Plain, Jaspe, 
Raybelle, and Marbelle Linoleum. 
In addition, there are hundreds 
of standard patterns from which 








you may choose interesting floors. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 
provide all the practical advan- 
tages that clients demand—low 
installation cost, easy and econom- 
ical maintenance, durability, and 
underfoot comfort and quiet. 
Armstrong manufactures the only 
complete line of resilient floors, 
including — besides Linoleum — 
Linotile, Accotile, Cork Tile, and 
Reinforced Rubber Tile. As a 
result, Armstrong’s Architectural 
Bureau is in a position to give you 


Dyshinchive Poot ARE EASY TO CREATE 


WITH ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM 








Entrance Hall, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Beltimore, 

Md. Floor is Armstrong’s Linoleum with field of No. 

03 Marbelle and Linoset and feature strips of Red 

No. 40 and Yellow No. 48. Lucius R. White, Jr. 

Architect. Armstrong’s Linotile and Corkoustic also 
were used in this building. 


valuable, unbiased suggestions on 
the type of floor best suited to 
your plans. For full information, 
see your 1937 edition of Sweet's (Sec. 
17, Catalog 54), or write for color- 
illustrated “‘Better Floors for Better 
Business.”” Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Building 
Materials Division, 1206 
State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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LINOTILE - ACCOTILE * CORK TILE - RUBBER TILE - LINOWALL + ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 








PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and 
Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless 
otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of PENCIL 
Points by the firm issuing them. When writing for 
these items please mention PENCIL Ports. 


MODINE CONCEALED HEATERS.—Brochure No. 
1236 presents detailed description of the complete 
line of Modine convectors. Illustrated by four-color 
photographs are the four types of convectors: con- 
cealed, recessed, floor cabinet and wall cabinet types. 
The subject of beauty and harmonizing with interiors 
receives considerable attention in the discussion of 
the convector enclosures and grilles. Diagrams show- 
ing methods of installation and complete capacity 
tables and dimensions are included. 12 pp. Modine 
Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

POLY TECT.—Folder with samples and descriptive in- 
formation covering a modern water plastic material 
which is applied like paint on walls and ceilings or 
any solid surface, and may be metallized and bur- 
nished as well as textured in all the usual patterns. 
American Polytect Corp., 84 University Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

INSULATION HANDBOOK. —A.I.A._ File No. 
37-b-2. Valuable new handbook for architects and 
air conditioning engineers contains important infor- 
mation and data on insulation and its importance in 
connection with air conditioning and the important 
features of air conditioning. It tells about the impor- 
tant requirements for modern insulation and in addi- 
tion gives numerous tables and application details. 
30 pp. 8% x 11. Wood Conversion Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

KINNEAR ROL-TOP DOORS.—A.I.A. File No. 
17-a-12. Bulletin 12, just issued, describes the con- 
struction features and advantages of a line of wood 
garage doors. Specifications. 8 pp. 8 x 11. Kinnear 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

IDEAL AUTOMATIC COAL BURNING BOILERS. 
—A. I. A. File No. 30-C-13. Set of two bulletins 
containing ratings and other data for handy refer- 
ence and quick selection and general information 
covering the selection and application of a line of 
boilers for automatic coal burning. 8'% x 11. Amer- 
ican Radiator Corp., 40 W. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

MODERNIZE MERCHANDISE WITH CARRIER 
AIR CONDITIONING.—New catalog covering 
various types of air conditioning units for ceiling, 
wall and floor mounting for use in stores, restau- 
rants, theatres, etc. The use of compressors and 
evaporative condensers is illustrated. 12 pp. 8'2 x 11. 
Carrier Corp., 850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, 
N. J. 

WHITCO CASEMENT AND TRANSOM HARD- 
WARE.—A.LA. File No. 27-c. Series of folders with 
installation details and descriptive information cover- 

ing a complete line of hardware for casement and 

transoms or awning type sash. 8!'> x 11. Vincent 

Whitney Co., 130 Tenth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





THE DONLEY CATALOG.—Nineteenth edition of 
this useful reference manual describes and illustrates 
a complete line of metal building specialties and 
builders’ equipment, fireplace equipment, basement 
columns, coal chutes, garbage receivers, package re- 
ceivers, septic tanks, basement windows, etc. 40 pp. 
8'% x 11. The Donley Brothers Co., 13900 Miles 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HART & COOLEY AIR CONDITIONING REG- 
ISTERS AND GRILLES.—Catalog No. 37 AC, just 
issued, illustrates and gives complete engineering data 
on a complete line of air conditioning registers and 
grilles and damper regulators. Eight complete lines 
of air conditioning registers and grilles in four price 
groups are shown and include several new lines of 
grilles and registers including Nos. 84 and 85 design 
adjustable deflection grilles. Engineering data in- 
cludes air flow charts, acoustical ratings and other 
helpful information. Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., 61 
W. Kenzie Street, Chicago, Il. 

DE-ION NON-REVERSING AND COMBINATION 
LINESTARTERS.—Set of two folders describing 
De-ion combination linestarters and De-ion non-re- 
versing linestarters. Sizes and ratings available, dis- 
tinctive features and applications are presented in 
these publications. 81% x 11. Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN WALNUT.—Eighth 
edition of this publication, by Burdett Green and 
Bernard C. Jakway, presents a brief history of the 
earliest European uses of walnut for interior wood- 
work and furniture, together with much useful in- 
formation on the physical and mechanical properties, 
advantages and applications of American walnut. A 
useful reference document on the subject for archi- 
tects and designers. 36 pp. 8% x 11. American Wal- 
nut Mfrs. Assn., 616 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl. 

CAST IRON VERANDAS AND RAILINGS.— 
A.IL.A. File No. 15-C. New brochure, dealing with 
the subject of verandas, railings, entrances and bal- 
conies, gives some helpful ideas of the possibilities to 
be found in cast iron. Elevations, dimensions, de- 
tails, etc. 16 pp. 8'4 x 11. Smyser-Royer Co., York, 
Pa. 


THE BEAUTY OF TERRAZZO.—Handsome _bro- 
chure, just issued, dealing with the subject of Medusa 
white portland cement, discusses its use for terrazzo 
floors, stairs, partitions, wainscoting or ornamental 
units. A series of four-color photographic reproduc- 
tions shows the wide range of designs that have been 
executed in terrazzo. Included are twenty samples of 
terrazzo also reproduced in full colors and accom- 
panied by specifications for each specimen, together 
with official specifications for terrazzo work. 16 pp. 
814 x 11. Medusa Portland Cement Co., 1000 Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

NEW LIGHTING METHODS FOR THEATRE 
LIGHTING.—Reprint of an article by Francis M. 
Falge from The Magazine of Light, discussing the use 
of modern lighting equipment in combination with 
new building materials for lighting theatre fronts 
8 pp. General Electric Co., Incandescent Lamp Divi- 
sion, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 

WILSON ROLLING GRILLES.—Folder illustrating 
and describing a new line of rolling grilles for use 
in industrial, commercial and residential buildings. 
Data is included on slat rolling steel curtains. 4 pp. 
8'4 x 11. The J. G. Wilson Corp., 1841 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 38, Advertising Section) 
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WATERTIGHT, NINE YEARS COME 


Nine years ago this June, the ‘Incor’ concrete swimming pool on the Sharon, 





Conn., estate of C. R. Ford was completed. It hasn’t leaked a thimbleful. One 
of numerous structures which suggest the wisdom of specifying ‘Incor’ to 


help make sure you get watertight concrete. Reasons: Even a well-designed 





concrete will not keep water out, unless it is cured 8 to 10 days. Very little 
concrete can be cured that long; it isn’t practical under job conditions. Which 


explains the trend to ‘Incor’, because— 


(1) ‘Incor’ combines with water five times as fast as ordinary Portland cement; 

curing is next thing to automatic—24 to 48 hours, instead of 8 to 10 days. 

| (2) ‘Incor’* makes a smoother working mix, enabling the contractor to get 
workable concrete by proper mix design, without adding excess mixing water 
which makes the finished concrete porous and leaky. Write for copy of ‘‘Water- 
tight Concrete.’”’ Lone Star Cement Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New 


York. Sales offices in principal cities. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PUBLICATIONS ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 36) 


A. C. F. UNITFOLD FOLDING WALL.—A.LA. File 
No. 19-e-61. Set of bulletins and detail sheets with 
structural and design descriptions covering the Unit- 
fold folding wall for gymnasiums, schools, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, churches, hotels, clubs, etc. 84 x 11. 
American Car & Foundry Co., 30 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

TRUSCON GRANITEX.—A.LA. File No. 3-b-2. 
Folder with descriptive and specification data cover- 
ing a new type of floor hardener and dustproofer. 
81% x 11. The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 

EMERSON FANS FOR 1937.—Catalog illustrating 
and describing the complete new 1937 line Emerson- 
Electric desk fans, ceiling fans, air circulators, ven- 
tilating and exhaust fans. Descriptive information, 
specifications, performance data, list prices and fan 
construction features are included. 28 pp. 8'% x 11. 
The Emerson Elec. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

ORTHO-CLIME AIR CONDITIONERS.—Descrip- 
tive folder covering a line of air conditioners, includ- 
ing floor, wall or ceiling type models, for homes, 
offices, stores, restaurants, shops, etc. 6 pp. 8/2 x 11. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT YOUR 
ROOF.—Illustrated publication especially prepared to 
help owners of buildings to reduce their maintenance 
expense by showing them where most roof troubles 
start, and how best to prevent them. 26 pp. 8! x 11. 
Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

KENMAR ROOFS OF SOLID COPPER SHINGLES. 
—A.I.A. File No. 12-c-24. Architects’ file folder con- 
taining complete descriptive and installation data cov- 
ering a line of copper roofing shingles. Set of samples 
showing four different finishes are enclosed in pocket 
of folder. 8% x 11. The New Haven Copper Co., 
Seymour, Conn. 

PARKAY READY-FINISHED HARDWOOD 
FLOORS.—Folder illustrating and describing a type 
of flooring made up of individual hardwood blocks, 
assembled in basket-weave pattern and imbedded in 
a semi-pliable grille, suitable for installation over any 
old or new sub-floor. Wood Mosaic Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

WESTINGHOUSE SELF-CONTAINED ROOM 
COOLERS.—Catalog with descriptive and specifica- 
tion data covering a line of self-contained summer air 
conditioners. 81% x 11. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Published by the same firm, “Westinghouse Hermet- 
ically-Sealed Condensing Units.” Folder explaining the 
outstanding features of a line of hermetically-sealed 
units for air conditioning applications. 82 x 11. 4 pp. 

DU-BRIK FOR ONE-UNIT DRY WALL CON- 
STRUCTION.—Folder explaining the advantages of 
a type of face brick adaptable for the construction of 
homes, stores and public buildings. Included is table 
for estimating quantities. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Colonial 
Brick Corp., Winchester, Va. 

ROYAL BRASS PLUMBING PRODUCTS.—Loose- 
leaf catalog H lists and illustrates an extensive line 
of mixing valves, exposed and concealed showers and 
accessories; built-in bath, shower, lavatory fixtures 
and accessories; shampoo and combination lavatory 
faucets; self-closing faucets and valves and staple 
fittings. 74 pp. 814 x 11. The Royal Brass Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MARQUETTE HIGH EARLY STRENGTH PORT- 
LAND CEMENT.—Folder discussing the advantages 
of a type of cement for cold weather construction. 
4 pp. Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

PLYWOOD.—Useful reference book for architects 
dealing with the subject of Plywood. Complete de- 
scriptive information is presented covering its physi- 
cal properties, uses, range and figures, manufacture, 
construction, assembling, grading, and erecting. In- 
cluded is tabular matter and data on several other 
Plywood products suitable for architectural applica- 
tions. 38 pp. 842 x 11. United States Plywood Co., 
Inc., 603 W. 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


FRED L. LIEBMANN, Architect, 1440 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

EDWIN J. PETERSON, Architect, 310 Sherwood 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

S. L. BERG, Architect, 711 Monroe Avenue, Helena, 
Montana. (Data on planning and equipment for 
orthopedic hospitals. ) 

FREDERICK A. DAVIS, JR., Landscape Architect, 
151 Court Street, New Haven, Conn. 

JOHN GORDON RIDEOUT AND STAFF, Designers, 
812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio. (Data on all types 
of building materials. ) 

JACK KUSHIN, Draftsman, 1132 Delaware, Buffalo, 
New York. 

SERAFIN YDE GUZMAN, Draftsman, 1123 Sulu Sta. 
Cruz, Manila, P. I. (Data on all types of building 
materials and equipment. ) 

THOMAS THIEDEMANN, Draftsman, U. S. Forest 
Service, 461 P. O. Building, Denver, Colo. (Data on 
electric and wiring materials, electric fixtures, domes- 
tic and commercial electric cooking equipment, and 
residential and commercial electric heating equip- 
ment. ) : 

ROBERT A. HELSER, Draftsman, 17 West Church 
Street, Oxford, Ohio. (Data for A.I.A. files and on 
theatres and small houses.) 

CHARLES W. KIENY, Draftsman, Room 909 Glenn 
Building, U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, Ga. (Espe- 
cially data on stone and log construction, net prices 
included if possible.) 

R. D. KEEN, Draftsman, Wiconisco, Pa. (Data for 
A.1.A. file.) 

SAMUEL A. GULKO, Draftsman, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Division, N. Y. State Merchant Marine Academy, 
Room 34, Bronx Borough Hall, 3rd & Tremont Ave- 
nues, New York, N. Y. (Data on heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, heat control, power plant equip- 
ment, refractory products, pipe products, etc.) 

JAMES J. GAFFNEY, Architect, Louisville, Ky. (Data 
for complete new files as old file was destroyed in 
flood. ) 

RAYMOND CARTER, Draftsman, c/o E. T. Hutch- 
ings, 1708 Heyburn Building, Louisville, Ky. (Data 
for A.I.A. file on residences, churches, and apartments, 
especially design.) 

UNIVERSAL BUILDING PRODUCTS CORP., 200 
West 102nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

L. T. HENDERSON, Designer and Landscape Archi- 
tect, 106 Nelson Avenue, St. Clairsville, Ohio. (Data 
on materials and equipment for residential and com- 
mercial buildings. ) 

HADLEY SMITH, Architect, 9 Battles Building, San 
Benito, Texas. (Data for A.I.A. file.) 
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HEN you specify Anaconda Copper 

Tubes and Fittings instead of rustable 
piping, you give your client a combination of 
advantages. For water lines, these modern tubes 
eliminate rust and consequent maintenance ex- 
pense. For heating lines, they cut heat losses, 
permit faster circulation. In air conditioning, 
their non-rust feature is of prime importance. 


Yet these tubes cost but little more than 
rustable piping because they are assembled with 
solder-type fittings, and it is not necessary to 
provide tube walls with the extra thickness re- 
quired for threading standard-size pipe. This 
means less weight and lower cost per foot. 
Anaconda Solder-type Fittings are precision- 
made to close tolerance. The complete Anaconda 
line of tubes and fittings is readily available from 
leading supply houses. 

Where standard-size pipe and “screw-type’ joints 
are desired, Anaconda‘'85”’ Red-Brass is offered as 
the highest quality pipe commercially obtainable. 
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DEOXIDIZED 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 











FOR LOW-COST, NON-RUST PIPING... 


Use Anaconda Copper Lubes 


























FOR WATER LINES 





GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 








FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE FOR READERS 
OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
Pencit. Pornts, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


WANTED: Position leading to partnership with estab- 
lished architect or to contact your architect having 
good connections who needs partner capable of taking 
charge of designing, delineation, working drawings, 
engineering and specifications. Architectural gradu- 
ate “of eastern university, recipient of European fel- 
lowship, age 31, eight years’ experience in architects’ 
offices and practical experience with large general 
contracting firm. Have passed state registration, and 
at present employed in one of leading architectural 
firms of South. Excellent library. Will consider any 
locality depending on future prospects. Box No. 300. 


POSITION WANTED: Junior draftsman, architectural 
student at Cooper Union, age 24, knowledge of draft- 
ing, tracing, inking, lettering, rendering, salary sec- 
ondary. Ben Leibowitz, 3005 W. 3rd Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, age 24, two years’ 
training in architectural drafting, with willingness 
and aptitude. Eight years’ experience in general office 
work. William Harrison, 745 East 175th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, age 20, high 
school graduate, studying architectural drawing at 
night, desires position that does not require experi- 
ence in an architect’s office, contractor or building 
company. Norman Greenfield, 1952 East 12th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, 20 years old, de- 
sires position in architect’s office. High school gradu- 
ate, second-year student at Cooper Union, prefers 
place where it is possible to attend school in the eve- 
ning. Willing to start as messenger or in any Capacity. 
Box No. 301. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, 26, four and a 
half years in City College and Columbia University 
architecture, desires position in architect’s office or in 
construction end. Thorough training in theory, con- 
struction, mechanical equipment. Wishes to continue 
studies in evenings. Studied design under Messrs. 
Fisher, Max Abramowitz and Howard Dearstyne. No 
office experience. Christian. Alfred W. Du Brul, 850 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Architectural draftsman, age 
34, married, 14 years’ experience on practically all 
types of buildings, carrying job from sketches to com- 
plete working drawings and details. Box No. 302. 


POSITION WANTED: Industrial designer, age 38, 
twelve years’ styling and supervising production of 
manufactured products, supervision die and mould 
making, and making of special machinery. Especially 
successful reducing manufacturing costs. Designer 
and assistant superintendent factory employing 300 

men past nine years. Company holds many patents on 

my mechanical devices. Training includes four years’ 

Art Institute, Chicago, where I taught sculpture two 

years. Desire position with manufacturer of automo- 

tive or other metal products. Box No. 303. 





POSITION WANTED: Graduate architectural engi- 
neer, age 27, with several years’ experience as drafts- 
man and engineer, some experience in presentation 
rendering. Desire location in east, middle west or 
south. Available immediately. Donald P. Workman, 
Danville, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED: Young advanced junior drafts- 
man, familiar with small country houses. Box No. 
304. 


POSITION WANTED: By architect’s superintendent, 
checker of shop drawings, some drafting on general 
work, also inspector of fireclosed real estate. Loca- 
tion in or near New York City. 25 years’ experience. 
Good references. Box No. 405. 


POSITION WANTED: Young architect desires posi- 
tion with architectural or construction firm. Able 
to handle work from start to finish, estimate, design 
steel and concrete. Box No. 306. 


POSITION WANTED: Anywhere by all-round archi- 
tectural draftsman with 20 years of office, inside and 
outside experience on a wide diversified class of work. 
Neat, fast, reliable and steady. Come well recom- 
mended. Box No. 307. 


WANTED: Experienced architectural draftsman. Must 
be thoroughly capable of executing complete work- 
ing drawings, including details, and do some design- 
ing and rendering. Give references and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Robert L. Clemmer, Architect, 
202 Grant Building, Hickory, North Carolina. 
(Note: through an error this address was given in this 
column last month as Hickory, N. Y.) 


WANTED: Experienced architectural man. Well estab- 
lished firm in middle west, with plenty of work on 
the boards, desires a good all-round man. Must do a 
snappy drawing and be capable of carrying a job 
through from sketches to finished working drawings. 
Submit experience record, age, sample of lettering 
and salary expected. Permanent position for right 
man. Box No. 308. 


POSITION WANTED: Graduate of recognized archi- 
tectural school with Bachelor of Architecture degree, 
specialized in delineation and modern design, several 
years experience in design, rendering and working 
drawings, wants permanent position. Married, 28 
years of age. Box No. 309. 


POSITION WANTED: Draftsman having both practi- 
cal and drafting experience with a prominent firm in 
the manufacture of store fixtures wishes position as 
draftsman with firm manufacturing store fixtures. 
Capable of making both pencil and colored perspec- 
tives, elevations, full size detail drawings and com- 
plete stock lists. Box No. 310. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man, age 25, married, 
willing to locate anywhere, seeks position as architec- 
tural draftsman. Two years’ experience. Graduate of 
Cooper Union. David A. Cohen, 2412 Callow Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Md. 


POSITION WANTED: Junior draftsman desires posi- 
tion with architectural firm to get experience. Will- 
ing to work at any salary. High school education, also 
course in art and mechanical drafting. John Van 
deVrede, 11 Sisco Place, Clifton, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED: Junior draftsman desires posi- 
tion with architect or architectural firm to offer his 
services in return for any amount of experience. Any 
salary will be accepted. Graduate of Vocational 
School, Student at Pratt Institute. Good letterer, pen 
and pencil drawings or tracings. Some detail and con- 
struction work. M. Schwartz, 1371 St. Marks Ave., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SCOTCH DRAFTING TAPE 


ELIMINATES THUMBTACKS AND HOLES 
APPLIED WITH SLIGHT PRESSURE—EASILY REMOVED 


eS Tp ES 





Scotch Cellulose Tape, illustrated 
below, is fully transparent and seals 
without water. Will not dry, crack 
or curl. 


For combining forms, drawings, 
graphs, etc. For mending torn blue- 

rints, for mending drawings before 
ins printing and for general sealing 
and mending purposes. 








@ Scotch Drafting Tape permits sliding of T-squares and triangles over drawings 
without interference from thumbtacks. Holds all edges securely to board. No torn 
or curled paper. Eliminates thumbtack holes. 


Also used for holding small tracings on large ones. For holding tracings on shadow- 
less tracing tables. For blocking out sections on blueprints. 

Easily removed when pulled away at right angles to the drawing, and the same 
piece can be used over again. Leaves no stain or residue. Send coupon below. 





Scotch Tapes Made and Patented in U.S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 








SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 
¥ Patented under one or more of the following U. S. patents: No. 1357020, No. 1779588, No. 1814132, No. 1856986 
i No. 1895978, No. 1954805, No. 1959413, Re. No. 18742, Re. No. 19128 PP 2-37 
j 
; Gentlemen: Please ship to me through my dealer: List Price 
j Rolls 1” x 10 yd. Seotch Drafting Tape $0.25 
t Rolls 1” x 72 yd. Scotch Drafting Tape 1.60 
Rolis 4%” x 180 in. Transparent Scotch Cellulose Vape (in Utility Dispenser 15 


Rolls 34" x 300 in. Transparent Scotch Cellulose Tape (in Utility Dispenser 25 









Scotch Cellulose Tape Name . coe . City and State 
in Utility Dispenser 4 
34” x 300”, Price. .25c Address AP i ae Dealer's Name 











City Planning Scholarships 
Announced by M.I.T. 


Two Research Scholarships at M.I.T., 
of $500 each, covering tuition in the 
graduate year, are open to candidates 
for the degree of Master in City Plan- 
ning. In addition to meeting the re- 
quirements for entrance to the Gradu- 
ate School, an applicant must have re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in the pro- 
fessional field either of architecture or 
of civil engineering and have com- 
pleted at least one year’s practical 
work in the field of city planning or 
housing. The holders of these scholar- 
ships, in addition to completing the 
requirements for the graduate degree 
in City Planning, will be required to 
give additional time to a research 
program under the direction of the 
Research Adviser. The program of 
each student would be worked out in- 
dividually on the basis of his past ex- 
perience and credits. 

Applications for these scholarships 
should be filed with Dean William 
Emerson, School of Architecture. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
491 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
not later than April 30, and should 
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be accompanied by a transcript of the 
applicant’s scholastic record; the names 
of at least two practicing architects 
or engineers who have personal know!l- 
edge of the applicant; and a typewrit- 
ten, illustrated report describing the 
scope of the work done by the appli- 
cant since graduation. 


B.S.A. Prize Design 


Gilbert E. Hoffman’s B.S.A. Prize de- 
sign of “A Smoking Lounge on an 
Ocean Liner,” is reproduced herewith. 

The program, composed by Profes- 
sor Jean Jacques Haffner, until re- 
cently of Harvard, called for a smok- 
ing lounge for the proposed new 
United States Lines S.S. ‘“New York,” 
a one-class steamer. Professor Haffner 
called it ‘a program for imagination 
mainly.” The winning design combines 
the traditional idea that a liner should 
be treated like a luxurious land hotel 
with the newer belief that it should 
be considered as a machine for living. 

The lounge was called for as fifty 
feet wide, sixty-five feet long, and 
twenty-six feet (three decks) high. 
Within the dimensions given it might 
take any shape desired. The theme was 
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‘New York,” always a good problem. 

Intermediate columns were used. 
There was no skylight. Entrances were 
provided to adjoining rooms and to the 
decks on either side. A service door 
opens to a small adjoining serving 
pantry. Windows or glass panels open 
on each side towards the decks. Games 
and cards are played, drinks served, 
but there is no provision for a band. 


A Correction 


We regret that in the description of 
the Program for the Roger Williams 
Memorial Competition published in the 
February issue, on page 81, the im- 
pression was given that a rather lofty 
monument was required. For the fur- 
ther information of those interested, 
the Program stated that “lofty” was 
interpreted by the Memorial Associa- 
tion to mean approximately 50 ft. 
above level of site. Since the area 
slopes noticeably to the south and 
west, no elevation lower than 115.00 
M.H.W. was to be used from which 
to compute the height, or the measure 
could be taken from the actual grade: 
line at the base of the monument to its 
top, provided such base were located 
above the elevation referred to. 











Winning design by Gilbert E. Hoffman of M. I. T. in the 1937 competition for the Boston Society of Architects Prize. 


The subject was “A Smoking Lounge on the new United States Liner "New York’.’ Note the Manhattan skyline mural 
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NERVE CENTER 


of the ““World of Tomorrow” started 
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The Administration Building—New York World's Fair 1939 Inc. 


Harvey Stevenson & Eastman Studds, John A. Thompson & Gerald A. Holmes, Edgar I. Williams, Kimball & Husted—Assnc. Architects 









HE Administration Building, first structure of the New York World's Fair, 
begins to rise on Flushing Meadows. The architecture is based on a classic 





tradition inherent in American building during the formation of the Republic. 
Carried out in a modern manner, it marks an important step in design. 


We are proud of the fact that in drafting rooms where many of today's archi- 


tectural achievements are taking place, Venus Drawing Pencils are preferred. Try Venus Coloring 
Pencils. Thin lead. 
Stronger. Longer- 


lasting. 26 colors. 


All along the line pencils take an active part, helping to give expression to 
each new idea. 


Venus Drawing Pencils are graded with the utmost 
precision. Every pencil in each of the |7 shades of 
black, is always identical. They are smoother, 
t stronger, super-fine, because of colloidal lead* an 
f exclusive chemical process. These points of supe- 


riority have helped to make Venus Pencils the largest v = & o ee 
selling quality pencils in the world. 


* Pat. No. 1,738,888 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 





Hoboken, New Jersey 

















FYR-SLYD-SCGREEN 





THE PERFECT SOLUTION 


OF THE 


SPARKSCREEN PROBLEM 


The screen in use is nearly invisible!! 


THE FYR-SLYD-SCREEN 


DISAPPEARS AT A TOUCH 


into a pocket above the fire-open- 
ing, combining these important 


features: 


Beautiful appearance 
Floating action 
Counterbalanced 

Ball bearing operation 


Easy installation 
Fits in 1” furring space 
Durability 


Full fire-protection 
How many times have 


YOU, THE ARCHITECT 


spent painstaking artistry in 


Solid bronze frame and mesh 


Easy access to moving parts 


de- 


signing a beautiful mantel only to 
have its effect ruined by an eye- 
sore portable screen furnished by 


the Owner? 


The Fyr-Slyd-Screen is your in- 
surance against this misfortune. 


The Fyr-Slyd-Screen comes 
complete with weight-runs 
and housing equipped with 
attachments to take any 
kind of finish which you 
care to specify; such as 
stone, plaster, panelling, 
mirrors, etc. Line cut shows 
one of many possible instal- 
lations. 

A double unit includes a 
blower plate operating like 
the screen and in a parallel 
plane. 
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GIVE YOUR CLIENTS THE BEST. \i 


They will appreciate the fine 
points of the Fyr-Slyd- 
Screen: its luxurious opera- 
tion, beautiful appearance 
and ABSOLUTE FIRE PRO. 
TECTION, not only from 
sparks but from rolling logs. 


SPECIFY 


FYR-SLYD-SCREEN 


As Standard Equipment For 
All Fireplaces 


DATA SHEETS 


Out soon. Send for your set. 


Send sizes for quotation 


FYR - SLYD-SCREEN 


INCORPORATED 
101 Park Ave., New York City 
Specified by such leaders in the 
fession as McK. M & W. 
Pope, Delehanty 
FOR DETAILS SEE 
SWEET’S 26/133 
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Architectural League 
Annual Exhibition 


Monday, April 12th, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., has been chosen by the Archi- 
tectural League of New York as the 
only day for the reception of exhibits 
for their Fifty-first Annual Exhibition. 
Large pieces of sculpture, however, 
may be delivered on Thursday, April 
15th, if a special arrangement has been 
made with the Committee in charge. 
All work must be taken, or sent, to 
the American Fine Arts Building, 215 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
The Exhibition will be illustrative 
of architecture and the allied arts. It 
will consist of drawings and models of 
proposed or executed work in struc- 
tural, decorative, and landscape archi- 
tecture; sketches and finished examples 
of decorative painting; sketches, mod- 
els, and finished examples of decorative 
and monumental sculpture; drawings, 
models, and executed work in the 
decorative arts; and photographs of 
the executed work in these branches. 
The League is especially anxious to 
make the 1937 Exhibition a showing 
of actual models and drawings as well 
as photographs of the finished work, 
and has received the cooperation of 
Board of Design of the New York 
World’s Fair in exhibiting sketches, 
drawings, and models which should 
convey to the public a comprehensive 
idea of what study and work is en- 
tailed in creating such an exposition. 
The Henry O. Avery prize of $50 
will be awarded for sculpture, and a 
prize of $100 to commemorate the 
unusual work of Birch Burdette Long 
will be awarded for rendering. 
Besides these, Medals of Honor will 
be given for architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and landscape architecture. 


Harvard Landscape 
Scholarship Available 


The Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Harvard University, offers to 
men eligible for admission as regular 
students a scholarship for the next 
academic year with an income of four 
hundred dollars ($400.00), equal to 
the tuition fee. 

The scholarship will be awarded to 
the candidate who, having fulfilled all 
other conditions, stands highest in a 
competition in landscape design con- 
ducted by the University. 

Candidates must have received their 
bachelor’s degree within the past three 
years, but students who are candidates 
for the degree this June are eligible. 

Further information will be fur- 
nished on request; all inquiries should 
be received before March 31, 1937, 
and should be addressed to The Chair- 
man, Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Robinson Hall, Harvard. 
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Syracuse Appoints 
Alumni Committee 


The Department of Architecture ot 
Syracuse University has appointed a 
Cooperating Committee of seven prac- 
ticing architects, through which many 
important suggestions from the pro- 
fession at large will be conveyed to the 
school. This Committee will meet sev- 
eral times each year with the faculty 
to cooperate and discuss various ques- 
tions which will greatly assist in the 
preparation of the student for his ulti- 
mate entry into the commercial field. 

Those appointed are: 

Conway L. Todd, A.I.A., Rochester. 
President of the Central New York 
Chapter, A.I.A. 

James A. Randall, A.I.A., Syracuse. 
Past president of Central New York 
Chapter, A.I.A. 

Paul Hueber, A.I.A., 
President of Syracuse 
Architects. 

Louis J. Gill, A.LA., San Diego, 
California. Member of California State 
Board of Examiners, Vice-president of 
N. C. A. R. 

Ernest I. Barott, Fellow R.I.B.A., 
Montreal. Past president of Province 
of Quebec Association of Architects. 

Dwight James Baum, F.A.LA., 
New York. Designer of Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s fifty-year building program. 

Lorimer Rich, A.I.A., New York 
City and Washington, D. C. Architect 
for the Unknown Soldier’s Tomb. 


Syracuse. 
Society of 


Syracuse Also Offers 
Architectural Scholarships 


One $300 and four $150 scholarships 
are to be granted by competition on 
Saturday, July 17th next, by the De- 
partment of Architecture of Syracuse 
University. This Competition, exclu- 
sively for those entering their first 
year of college, will be in two fields— 
drawing and preparatory school rec- 
ord. Contestants must send to the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts not later than Mon- 
day, July Sth, a portfolio containing 
not more than 20 examples of their 
work in free-hand and mechanical 
drawing, together with three letters of 
recommendation. Judging of the 
drawings will be done by a Committee 
of the Faculty. 

The High School records of the 
competitors will be carefully examined 
by the Director of Admissions and the 
Architecture Faculty Committee, and 
special attention will be given to the 
ability displayed by competitors in 
High School mathematics. 

Applications for entrance to the 
Competition will not be accepted after 
June 22nd next. For application 
blanks and other information, address 
Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MODERN SWITCHBOARD STYLING 
STREAMLINED...ATTRACTIVE...ALL DEVICES SEMIFLUSH 














Best-looking board 


| ever saw. That's an 
asset to any building. 


Here's our newest switch- 
board—and it cost no more 
than the old style. 
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A Letter from the 


Architectural Guild of America 


“The Architectural Guild has become 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and in the metropolitan 
area of New York City has been ap- 
pointed sole representative of the 
A. F. of L. for men engaged in any 
architectural capacity except those in 
Civil Service. In taking this important 
step forward the Guild follows a logi- 
cal development during which it be- 
came increasingly apparent that it 
must unite with organized labor. The 
Guild brings to architectural men the 
support and close cooperation of the 
great American Federation of Labor. 
In New York at present, and in a 
number of other cities in the near 
future, architectural men will also 
have the cooperation of the local 
A. F. of L. Councils and State Fed- 
eration as well as the invaluable assist- 
ance of unions of the building indus- 
try. 

“The International of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to which the 
Guild has become affiliated is the Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and Draftsmens’ Unions. This 
féderation has been a long established 
branch of the A. F. of L. and should 
not be confused with newer organi- 
zations of similar name. Mr. C. L. 
Rosemund is president and the national 
headquarters is in the A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

“In joining the A. F. of L. the 
Guild has insisted that the identity of 
architectural men be preserved and 
that our membership be confined to 
our present limitations. The A. F. of L. 
recognized the wisdom of an associa- 
tion of architectural men where there 
exists sufficient numbers to form a 
local union and completely indorsed 
our type of organization. The reason 
civil service employees are not in- 
cluded is because there is already an 
A. F. of L. local which includes archi- 
tects in its jurisdiction. If these civil 
service architects desire, they may 
transfer to the Guild. The name, ob- 
jectives and program of the Guild re- 
main unchanged. The officers of the 
New York Chapter, elected at our 
general meeting last month, will con- 
tinue to direct the affairs of the Guild. 

“Membership in the Guild, exactly 
as heretofore, will be open to men en- 
gaged in architectural duties of what- 
soever nature. Our constitution has 
held this provision should be broadly 
construed and the policy of the Guild 
has been to include all those who are 
really part of the architectural pro- 
fession, except of course employers. 
Specifically the Guild membership in- 
cludes: architects, draftsmen engaged 
on architectural work of any type, 
specification writers, clerks-of-the- 
works, superintendents of construc- 





tion, structural or mechanical engi- 
neers employed by architects or with- 
in the building. industry, mural 
painters, landscape architects, and 
others. The Guild specifically excludes 
such unrelated classes as chemists, the 
indefinite vocation of technician; also 
not part of the Guild but eligible to 
membership in other chapters of the 
A. F. of L. are engineers and drafts- 
men not engaged in architectural 
duties. 

“The Guild has long recognized the 
necessity for unity of organized labor, 
and since we have first inquired about 
membership in the A. F. of L. several 
other professional bodies have become 
afhliated. Our interests and actions 
will be, without doubt, more definitely 
tied up with the building trades than 
with other professional groups in the 
A. F. of L. It has been our purpose to 
assure complete organization of archi- 
tectural men by requiring a Guild 
stamp on plans for all building con- 
struction. The Guild is now on its 
way to that objective and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor will give its 
full support. 

“In setting up the Guild standard 
of wages and other working condi- 
tions, the better architectural firms 
and the profession as a whole will 
benefit as much as the employee. 
Those firms which maintain fair eco- 
nomic relationship with their men will 
be supported in every way, and those 
firms which have been and are de- 
grading the profession with inferior 
work and whose major offering to 
clients is a low fee will receive the 
constant attack of the Guild. A sub- 
standard fee is almost always made 
possible by payment of wretched 
wages, shoddy work or both. The 
Guild will concentrate its attention 
especially upon the firms who pay low 
wages and upon those firms designing 
buildings financed by government 
funds which pay less than the Guild 
standard of $65 per week for senior 
men to $45 for junior men and $30 
for apprentices. 

“The Guild was formed in 1933 at 
the most depressing period that archi- 
tectural men have ever witnessed. 
Most of the men had been unem- 
ployed for a long time, those on 
emergency work were being paid the 
meagre wage of $18 per week—often 
supervising union labor getting $12 a 
day! Private architects were paying 
$35 a week to top men who had 
earned three times that amount. The 
standards of the architectural men 
were crumbling and, if nothing were 
done to preserve them at that time, it 
would have been many years before 
they approached a fair level. Economic 
circumstances forced the organization 
of the Guild and the 50 cents an 
hour provision of the Architects NRA 
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Code stung the men into action and 
further demonstrated the necessity of 
a permanent union. Today almost all 
members of the Guild are employed in 
architectural work, either in private 
offices or in some part of the govern- 
ment. Wages have been increased 
steadily, largely through the efforts 
of the Guild. The record of our pro- 
gressive New York Chapter should 
be an inspiration to architectural men 
in other cities. With the support of 
the powerful American Federation of 
Labor the Architectural Guild will or- 
ganize private offices in New York 
and, with the cooperation of men in 
other cities, will continue to build up 
architectural organization through- 
out the nation.” 
JoHN F. St. GEORGE 


Book Review 

THE SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
MetuHops by W. W. Beach. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. $6.00. 


Realizing that there is no one factor of 
greater importance in the mind of the 
owner than the supervision to be pro- 
vided by the architect, or engineer, to 
see that the terms of the contract are 
faithfully executed, Mr. Beach has 
written this book to fill what, as far 
as we know, is an otherwise unoccu- 
pied field. Although this book was 
written exclusively to benefit and aid 
the supervisor with his task, the sub- 
ject of construction supervision is 
treated so thoroughly that any man in 
the building field will find it of value. 

The author chooses the construction 
of a school as an example, and sets 
forth the duties of the superintendent 
in detail, step by step, from the very 
beginning of the excavation to the 
school’s completion and acceptance by 
the owner. And although the text 
deals with the construction of a 
school, the facts are presented in such 
a manner as to be applicable to any 
construction job in the United States. 

Besides the exhaustive instruction 
offered by this book, there are many 
interesting notes on the shyster con- 
tractor, common _ sense, and_ the 
diplomacy required by the supervisor. 

Well illustrated with detail draw- 
ings, photographs, and rough sketches, 
this book also contains appendices and 
an index to add clarity and make the 
volume even more usable. 


A Correction 
We regret that, in error, the name of 
H. Bartol Register was omitted in 
connection with the publication of a 
metal porch detail on the Donald 
Dodge House at Rockport, Maine, 
shown on page 113 in the February 
issue. This should have been published 
under the name of “Tilden, Register 
& Pepper,” as Mr. Register was respon- 
sible, in part, for the detail in question. 
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SIMPSON’S 
UNIVERSAL CHART 


This chart is particularly useful to all Architects, Draftsmen, 
Estimators and Engineers, for immediately determining the 
proper and most economical structural steel section of any 
wide flange beam, or standard beam or channel, required 
when used as a beam after you have computed the distrib- 
uted load in tons, and span in feet between supports. A 
unit stress of 20,000 Ibs. is used in this chart, however is 
changeable to 18,000 Ibs. by slight calculation. This chart 
also includes structural steel sections of wide flange beams, 
when used as columns, and gives maximum loads in tons 
for various unbraced lengths. The chart is printed on one 
side only, on best grade ledger paper, and prepared for 
folding in multiple widths of 44/4” or 8!/2”. Size of chart 
when unfolded is 11” high and 34” in width. Mailed on 
receipt of $1.00. 


Address W. F. SIMPSON 
P. O. BOX 1535 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








EASY TO INSTALL 


WHITCO EQUIPPED CASEMENTS ARE 
FULL REVERSIBLE FOR CONVENIENT 
WASHING. BUILT-IN FRICTION ELIM- 
INATES THE NECESSITY OF ADJUSTERS. 
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FULL SIZE DETAIL ON REQUEST 





VINCENT WHIEY( OMB 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
130-TENTH STREET 416 BROADWAY 


YOUR HARDWARE DEALER CAN SUPPLY WHITCO 




















EXTERIOR LIGHTING FIXTURES 


by SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


Write for our catalogue showing 350 different 
designs of exterior lighting fixtures. Smyser-Royer 
Company, York, Pa. Philadelphia Office, Archi- 
tects’ Building, 17th & Sansom Streets. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 
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WEBER COLORS 


for ARCHITECTS - - 
—-—— 
WATERPROOF 


PIGMENT 


DRAWING INKS 


| In a wide range of opaque colors and 
black and white. Even the smallest 
poche indication will retain its brilliancy 
and not break down when rendered 
over with water color washes. 
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FINE ARTISTS’ 


WATER COLORS 


(Made in America) 


Pure, Brilliant, Reliable. Scien- 
tifically developed throughout a 
period of over three quarters of a 
century and particularly adapted 
to architectural) requirements 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


Planimeters, Slide Rules, Drawing and Tracing Papers, Drafting Room Furniture. 


Complete Drawing Material catalogue, Volume 800 sent onjs* 
request to architects, draftsmen, engineers, schools and colleges 


F. WEBER CO. 35 Sena 
. e ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


Factory Address—P. O. Box 1095, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW G-E UNIT KITCHENS 


A new unit kitchen, with standardized, pre-fabricated 
and interchangeable units which will fit any kitchen 
plan, has just been announced by the appliance and mer- 
chandise department of General Electric Co., Nela Park, 
Cleveland, O. 

Low in initial cost, the unit kitchen also is said to ef- 
fect big savings in the cost of installation. The unit 
kitchen may be adapted to one-wall, L-shaped or U- 


- - a 


shaped kitchens, and it is extremely flexible so that as 
many sections as desired may be ordered to fit any space 
for home or apartment. 

There are six basic sections—range section, dishwasher 
section, sink section, refrigerator section, base cabinet 
section and a corner section. Each section has four divi- 
sions—top storage cabinets, lighting strips or molding, 
back splash wall panel and base units of drawers or ap- 
pliances. Other cabinet sections also may be added where 
desired. 
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The dishwasher section uses the top opening dish- 
washer and consumes the entire base unit space. The sink 
section may be used with the G-E Disposall or with 
storage drawers. The base cabinet section is used for 
storage spaces and work surfaces. The range section is 
used with either three-or-four-burner range with stand- 
ard size oven. The corner section is used in the corners 
of an L-shaped kitchen. 

Each section—either a base cabinet section or an ap- 
pliance section—is 24 in. wide. The maximum height 
of a complete section is 881 in. Work surfaces are all 
one height and the top storage cabinets are all one size. 


The wall panels, which are 18 in. high, are made to 
finish the wall area between the back splash and the 
storage cabinets. Lumiline lamp lighting strips or mold- 
ing are used between the wall panel sections and the top 
storage cabinets. 

The adaptability of these new units for modernization 
and for new residential construction is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The upper view shows a 
unit kitchen installed in a house over 100 years old 
which was modernized and repaired after a recent fire. 
The lower illustration shows an installation in a house 
built in 1936. 


PLASTIC WALL FINISH 


A plastic wall paint known as Polytect has recently been 
introduced by the American Polytect Corporation, 84 
University Place, New York. Polytect is a new aid for 
architectural treatment of the interior which brings out 
decorative color effects on walls and ceilings, as well as 
furniture, and makes a combination of effects possible. 
Polytect lends itself admirably to the decorative treat- 
ment of lobbies, foyers, theatres, restaurants, etc. 
With Polytect not only artistic and highly decorative 
designs are possible, but also simple and plain colored 
applications, whereby the design is fine enough to make 
the wall at a distance appear smooth and at a close view 
the pattern looks unobtrusive. The effect can be in- 





creased in different ways through addition of another 
color. 

Polytect may be burnished directly a few hours after 
it has been applied, whereby the thin layer of Polytect 
(which on an average is only 4 to 1 mm thick) re- 
ceives a high-gloss, which is similar to porcelain-glaze. 

Furthermore, Polytect can be metallized by rubbing 
it with round metal rods, or brushing it with a metal 
brush. By doing the former the cupolas of the Polytect 
application will be metallized and by doing the latter 
the whole Polytect application absorbs the employed 
metal. On this operation no burnishing is necessary. 

Outside of this Polytect can be metallized to a high- 
glossy effect by using special metal powder after the 
parts which are to be metallized were previously mois- 
tened with a special preparation, and afterwards these 
parts are to be burnished. 

In all cases the Polytect surfaces may be preserved by 
spraying lacquer over them. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary to do this with only colored Polytect applications. 
These can be made washable through moistening the 
dried Polytect surface with a special fixer. 

Polytect is especially suitable for artistic murals in- 
stead of casein fresco, giving not only more than the 
limited color-scale of these methods, but also intense 
colors and the possibility to have parts burnished or 
metallized. 
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PECORA PAINT COMPANY CELEBRATES 
75th ANNIVERSARY 


A record of 75 years of continuous service to the archi- 
tectural profession is being celebrated by the Pecora 
Paint Company of Philadelphia. The business was 
founded in 1862 by Smith Bowen with the setting up 
of a small factory in Philadelphia for the manufacture 
of paints and paint specialties. In 1886 Smith Bowen 
died and his two sons, John and Samuel, carried on as 
equal partners until 1902 when John retired and sold his 
interest to Samuel. 

In 1890, the company acquired property at its present 
site in North Philadelphia and moved into larger quar- 
ters. In 1904, Samuel’s older son, Samuel Bispham 
Bowen, Jr., joined the firm. In 1910, Samuel’s younger 
son, Laurance, followed in the family tradition. In 
1911, the firm was incorporated, with Samuel Bispham 
Bowen as President, which office he held until 1928, at 
which time he became Chairman of the Board and the 
other elected officers were: Samuel Bispham Bowen, Jr., 
President, Laurance Bowen, Vice President, J. H. John- 
son, Secretary, and J. J. Schisselbauer, Treasurer. 

Since its inception the company has developed many 
products used in the building field, such as mastics, calk- 
ing compounds, mortar stains, cements, industrial 
paints, varnishes and lutings for the chemical trade and 
other specialties of similar character. 

Recent developments in building construction have 
provided new applications for Pecora products. Pecora 
calking compound is being used for air conditioning 
projects because it is necessary to seal all joints. Another 
new development is the use of Pecora suction mastics, 
liquid bond coat and transparent liquid backing for 
structural glass installations. 


NEW SQUARE HANGING EAVES TROUGH 


Announcement is made by the Milcor Steel Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., of an entirely new hanging eaves trough, 
known as Kuehn’s gutter. Installed on a building it gives 
a box gutter effect because of its attractive formation. 
Although the new eaves trough has an entirely different 
appearance, its application is the same as the ordinary 
half-round trough. The Titelock eaves trough hanger is 
readily adapted to this new square gutter. The installa- 
tion, therefore, can be made as easily and simply as with 
half-round eaves trough. 

Among the outstanding features of the new Kuehn’s 
gutter are its attractive appearance and the exceptional 
rigidity and strength achieved by the new design. The 
decorative flutings on side and bottom are among the 
seven reinforcing features which, it is stated, make the 
gutter far stronger, straighter, and more easily handled 
and worked than ordinary eaves trough. The line is com- 
plete with lap joint, slip joint, mitres, hangers, ends and 
drops. There is also a high back furnished for box gutter 
installation. 


NEW ASPHALT SHEETING 


Warmer, quieter, smoother, and more resilient floors, as 
well as an effective seal against dampness, are assured by 
Armstrong’s asphalt sheeting, which has been developed 
for installing Accotile, an asphaltic tile made by the 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

This new sheeting, when installed in accordance with 
Armstrong specifications, is said to prevent capillarity 
when the asphaltic tiles are installed on concrete floors 
in direct contact with the ground. Except where hydro- 
static water pressure exists, all difficulties due to mois- 
ture in basement recreation rooms and other below 
grade areas are entirely eliminated. 

The new sheeting is supplied in rolls 36 in. wide. Each 
roll contains 216 sq. ft. 
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To responsible persons who attach this coupon to their firm letter- 
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AANNOUNCEMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Competition for Scholarship 


SCHOLARSHIP of five hundred dollars is 

offered in the academic year 1937-38 for 
special students in the fourth or the fifth year of 
the course in Architecture at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. This will be awarded 
as the result of a competition in design under the 
direction of the Committee on Design of the 
School of Architecture. 





The competition is open to citizens of the 
United States of good character, who are between 
twenty-one and twenty-eight years of age, and 
who have had at least three years of office 
experience. 

The competition will be held from May 8 to 
May 17. 

Competitors are allowed to prepare their draw- 
ings wherever conditions conform to the require- 
ments of the Committee, but these drawings must 
be sent to Boston for judgment. 


Applications should be received on or 


before April 12, addressed to Dean William 
Emerson, 491 Boylston Street, Boston. 























ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A practical course (HOME STUDY) by mail only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 
Successfully conducted for the past four years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-five years. 


Literature without obligation—write TODAY. 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offi Harvard pei 
AMBRIDGE, “MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
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